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I—SERVIUS AND THE SCHOLIA OF DANIEL. 
Part II. 


II.—IMPERSONAL. 
A. Nouns. 


1. First Declension.—Of the nouns which have forms in the 
first and fifth declensions, S. has durities G. 1, 143; D. duritia 
(abl.) 4, 440. S. has luxuries G. 2, 253; luxuriam G. 3, 135. 
Ad G. 1, 112, D. states sane ‘luxuriem’ iuxta antiquos multi 
dictum putant, cum ‘luxuria’ dicatur. Practically the same com- 
ment is made on materies 11, 327; rabies 1, 200; segnities 2, 
374; though S. has materies 1, 448; G. 1, 58, while D. has 
materies 1,592, and materie G. 2, 367; segnitiem occurs 1, 738 
in S., segnitiam 9, 502. Mollitiem is found in D. 2, 215; 9, 611. 
Elsewhere these words are of the first declension. Cf. 12, 199 (?). 

2. Significatio (49 : 22), significatus (D. 9).—The use of signz- 
Jicatus is confined to D., while both commentaries use significatio. 
On the other hand, sudauditio (7) is confined to S., which has 
discretio (29 : 2) and usurpatio also in a few passages. 

3. Dative Plural -ubus.—S., commenting on specubus G. 3, 376, 
says: “artis fuerat specibus ...sed quia pinguius sonat et melius, 
‘specubus’ dicimus. Unum tamen nomen est, quod aliter non 
dicimus, ut ‘tribubus.’” Plural forms in -adus are found as 
follows: arcubus 9, 619; 11,6; artubus G. 3, 84; partubus G. 4, 
199; portubus 1,720; 5, 241; guercubus G. I, II. 

4. Causa (66 : 23), gratia (D. 15).— Causa is used most com- 
monly with metri (23: 5, G. 1, 164 in both). With other nouns 
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the instances are more equally divided (35 : 15), and still more so 
with gerundives (4:3). With personal pronouns, S. has four 
examples. There are eight instances of gvatia with nouns, and 
seven with gerundives. (Gvatia is also used by S. 1, 594 sui 
gratia praepotens et matris auxilio; 10, 83 eius gratia factum est.) 


B. Pronouns. 


1. Qui et ipse (17 : 1).—The use of the relative followed by e# 
ipse is avoided by D., it occurring but once, 11, 858 ex Hyper- 
boreis, qui et ipsi Thraces sunt. In all the instances in S. the 
relative and zfse are in the same case, e. g. 4, 228 ab Hercule qui 
et ipse Graecus fuit. B.9, 28; G. 4, 214 quae etiam ipsae. 

2. Unus idem (S. 11).—When unus and idem are used together 
it is always with the connective -gue, e. g. 6, 724 ‘in uno eodemque 
animalis corpore,’ excepting G. 3, 244 amor unus atque idem. 

3. Unusquisque (28 : 4).— Unusquisqgue is much more common 
in S. than in D., two of the occurrences in the latter (8, 368; B. 
6, 53) apparently coming from an earlier source, and 1, 220 being 
in a quasi-quotation. 

4. Quicumque (18 : 12) is relatively more common in D. than 
in S., which has it four times in one passage, B. 4, 34. 

5. Unus... alter, alter... alter, unus...alius——S.ad 11, 76 
says: “de duobus et ‘horum alterum’ et ‘horum unum’ possumus 
dicere: nam artigraphi hoc tantum vetant, ne de duobus ‘alium’ 
dicamus, quod de multis proprie dicitur.” The usage in the 
commentaries does not correspond to the rule given. OUnus... 
alter, 11:5, when not preceded directly by duo; when duo 
precedes, 11 : 4, the ratio for each being about the ratio for the 
two commentaries. Una... alia,6:1; when preceded by duo, 
6:4. That wunus and alter were regarded as the same is shown 
by 6, 733, where una... altera and una... alia are used in the 
same passage. Duo followed by unus...unus seems confined 
to S., which has it 8, 590; 10, 541; G. 2, 499 (twice): unam 
praesentis...unam futuri. Alter... alter is used by both, as is 
aliud...aliud and unus... alter... tertius. 


C. Verbs. 
1. Use of Some Verbs. 


1. Verbs of naming, calling, etc.—In calling attention to the 
names applied to objects, of the verbs most generally used,— 
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appello, dico, nomino, and voco,—passive forms of nomino are the 
least common (39: 19), though the occurrences of cognomino seem 
confined to D. (9). Passive forms of voco are more frequent, but 
with the same ratio (98:51). Vocito, usually as a participle, is 
found seven times in D.; in S. 2, 263 vocitatus est (om. C). 
Forms of appel/o are still more frequent (40 : 154), and the prefer- 
ence in D. is clearly marked. Forms of dico, usually dicitur, are 
freely used by both S. and D. (700: 282), and with about the 
same relative frequency. In calling attention to the origin or 
derivation of names, all these verbs are used; e. g. 1, 388 Zeis 
vocatur dé ris fwas, id est vita; 1, 532 Oenotria autem dicta est, 
vel a vino optimo, vel ab Oenotro; 2, 197 Larissa autem a 
nympha est appellata; 3, 702 civitas a fluvio nominata. The 
equivalence of these words is shown in some single passages, e. g. 
3, 73 ut autem Delos primo Ortygia diceretur factum est a cotur- 
nice, quae graece gprvé vocatur. D. has ‘quae graece dprvé appel- 
latur,’ and post partum Ortygia dicta est quae ante Delos nomi- 
nabatur. 1, 273 ex vocabulo Romam appellatam; ...a filia 
dictam; ...ex nomine vocatam. 3,694 Ortygia dicitur... guae 
nunc sit semper appellata Ortygia. 10, 185 ‘rogus’ cum iam 
ardere coeperit dicitur; ‘bustum’ vero iam exustum vocatur. Cf. 
11, 671 vulgo vocant; 5, 772 vulgo appellant. B. 8, 54 vulgo 
dicunt. 

Nuncupare was noticed in a few passages (3: 8), in all of which, 
excepting 7, 471 nuncupatis votis, it is used as a verb of naming. 
The most noticeable example is G. 1, 126 fossa... quae cardo 
nuncupabatur, et alia... qui decumanus limes vocabatur, et alii 
... gut lineares appellabantur. 

2. Verbs of addition.—Verbs joining an additional statement or 
quotation are of frequent occurrence. Addidit (112 : 90) is used 
most freely, e. g. 2, 516 et bene ‘atra’ addidit; 4, 263 on addidit 
cuius ret dives; 8, 152 addidit ‘et totum lustrabat lumine corpus.’ 
Subdidit (2 : 1), used in the same way, occurs B. 3, 56; G. 1, 229, 
and B. 4, 37. 

Forms of iungerve are used oftener by D. than by S. (16: 53). 
The simple verb (3: 4) is used less than sudbiumgere (12: 44), 
while adiungere (3: 5) is used the same. Compared with these, 
adicere (16 : 32) and subicere (10: 1) are not used with the same 
frequency. 

3. Quaeritur is occasionally used by both, but more frequently 
by D. (25 : 28), especially with indirect questions introduced by 
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guts or guid, e. g. 12, 619 quaeritur quis ‘inlaetabile’ dixerit? 11, 
636 quaeritur quid sit ‘horrebat’? Qwaestio is less frequently 
used (15:6). D. has it with question introduced by az 9, 133; 
as object of so/vit G. 3, 137 and 148 (“‘fortasse quaestio solvitur”). 
S. has the word as subj. acc. with so/vi 1, 1; as object of remove- 
bimus 6, 140, and of solvimus 8, 373. Solvitur (2:9, absolvitur 
II, 326) is confined in D. to the comments on G., though the crit. 
app., in different parts, has at least 26 passages containing so/vitur 
not admitted to the text. 


2. Form. 


Different forms of amare are frequently used, but adamare isa 
favorite of D. (3: 24), which prefixes ad- to the form used in S. 
4, 585; B. 6, 74. Sligere is the form regularly used (32: 10), 
while deligere was noticed only 4, 766. 

1. Future Participles—The future participle is rather freely 
used, but only in D. is it equivalent to a clause of design (7), as 
2, 318 misit sciscitaturum ; 4, 469 spectaturus ... Cithaerona petit. 

2. Gerundive (17 : 13).—Exclusive of dare (4: 4), adpono (5: 1) 

and offero (1 : 3), the verbs on which the gerundives depend are 
different in D. and S., the former having ¢vado (2), adduco and 
commendo (1) not used by S., which has six not found in D. 
_ dnter navigandum occurs in S. 10, 219, and B. 9, 23 has the 
following comment: INTER AGENDVM dum agis. et honesta 
locutio est, si dicamus, inter cenandum hoc locutus sum: Afranius 
inter loguendum, Ennius inter ponendum. Cf. 8,107, where inter 
cenam takes the place of the gerund, which is used in D. 1, 730. 
Circa promittenda vota is found 6, 51. Vescendum, passive, is 
used 3, 74 pueri vel puellae ad vescendum Minotauro mitterentur. 
Cf. 6, 14 edendos Minotauro mitterent. 

3. Supine (8 : 9).—The two commentaries have nearly an 
equal number of supines, aguatum occurring three times in S. 
and twice in D. The number of occurrences indicates that S. 
was not greatly inclined to use it. Ad 5,30 D. has scitatum 
misisset, while ad 2, 114 S. says ‘scitatum’ legunt, id est inqui- 
situm, and explains guaesitum (9, 239) by ut guaeramus. 

4. Perfect Passive.—The use of perfect passive participles with 
the perfect forms of sum in forming the perfect passive tenses is 
relatively a little more frequent in D. than in S.—out of 141 
instances noticed about three-fifths (86 : 55) were in S. 
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5. Exclusive of those with 04 and propter, eighty-three passages 
were noticed in which a preposition with a perfect participle and 
accusative of a noun was used as the equivalent of prep. with 
abstract noun and genitive. ost is most freely used, 52: 22; 
ante, 4:2; inter,1:1; a6,1. A good illustration of this use of 
a preposition is 9, 393 inter auditum sonum et visum Euryalum. 
A few other forms of expression are worthy of special notice. 
Usurpare (44:5, 1, 237 in both) seems to be a favorite of S. 
Quantum ad pertinet (21 : 4) is in a few passages in S. replaced 
by guantum ad spectat, as 1, 410; 5, 570; 5, 603; 6, 532; 8, 687. 
Both spectat and pertinet are quite commonly in S. used in other 
connections. Respicere ad (28: 4) is found in D.: G. 3, 298 ad 
pecora respicit; with z/ud, 2, 77; 4, 375; 10, 317. Like ve- 
spicere ad, congrutt is found but few times outside of S., it referring 
to the propriety of a certain statement under discussion. 


3. Syntax. 
a. Dative of Participles. 


The dative of the participle, both singular and plural, is quite 
common, dependent on adjectives and a few verbs, as videtur, 9, 
628 quae sinistra nobis videntur, intuentibus caelum, illic dextra 
sunt; 3, 562 LAEVAS de Ionio venientibus; also 3, 420, which 
has also procul visentibus; 2, 54 intuentibus dextra sunt; 3, 351 
ingressis scaevo. In D. 1, 44 in laeva intrantibus; 1, 294 intro- 
euntibus ad sinistram ; 8, 641 signa stant... venientibus a rostris. 


b. Time Clauses. 


1. Donec (16: 8).—Ad 1, 5; 2, 455; 2, 265; ro, 321; G. 3, 
296, dum is explained by donec. It is used with the indicative 
present and perfect, and subjunctive present and imperfect in both 
S. and D. 

2. Dum (90 : 45).—In addition to the definitions by donee, it is 
defined by guamdiu 8, 374 and dummodo1,5. It is used most 
frequently with the present indicative (69:35) and with the 
imperfect subjunctive (21: 7). Usgue dum solvatur caput hominis 
is found 11, 558; 591; 830 in what purports to be a quotation 
from an ancient formula. (In addition to 1, 5, dummodo is found 
6, 444; 20, 62; 12, 389.) 

3. Postquam (50: 32).—Ad 1, 714 ILLE VBI postquam, ut 
Horatius nos ubi decidimus, hoc est postquam. The same expla- 
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nation is given z, 5z haec ubi dicta pro postqguam, and it is also 
used to define guoniam 9,717; G. 4, 436; simul 4,90; and ut 
12,1; B. 8,47. It is used with the perfect indicative (45 : 23) or 
subjunctive (1:4). Of the latter there are three in indirect 
discourse, and in one, 11, 69 postguam discerptus sit, est is also 
read. Postqguam is used with vocaverat 2, 592, and desperabat 
3, 482. 

4. Antequam (36 : 23), 5. Priusguam (1: 9).—Though prius- 
guam is more commonly used in Latin than anzfeguam, the rule is 
reversed for the commentaries in which prviusguam seems to be 
avoided, especially by S., which has it B. 1, 62 for ante... quam 
of the text. On the other hand, G. 1, 50 prius ... guam is defined 
by anteguam. G. 3, 348 ANTE EXPECTATVM antequam 
expectetur. ef aliter: et priusquam expectetur et antequam 
putetur. 

Anteguam is used most freely with the imperfect (21 : 11) and 
present (11: 6) subjunctive. D. uses the pluperfect four times 
and the present indicative once: 1, 670 quae ante blanda est, 
quam amat. B. 1, 59 the future is used as in the passage com- 
mented on, and in three other passages (2: 1) no verb is used. 


c. Causal Clauses. 


1. Ouia (927 : 617), 2. Quod (178 : 226), 3. Quoniam (32: 78). 
—The number given of occurrences of guza and guod is perhaps 
not quite complete, but is sufficiently so to indicate clearly the 
usage ofeach. Quza is of most frequent occurrence and in nearly 
all cases is used with the indicative. The ratio of the occurrences 
in the two commentaries might seem to indicate a preference for 
it by D., but as its comments are intended to be supplementary 
to those in S., there was more need to use the particle, just as in 
the case of some of the indefinite pronouns. This will account 
for the ratio (3 : 2) in the case of guza, but the larger number of 
occurrences of guod indicates a selective preference on the part of 
D. for that word. In D. it is used much more frequently with the 
subjunctive than it isin S., the ratio being about 3:1. The reason 
for the use of the subjunctive is not always apparent, e. g. 1, 39 
id est ab hastae concussione; vel quod Pallantem gigantem occi- 
derit; 1,89 nox dicta, quod oculis noceat; z, 28 vel certe quod 
ad caelum raptus sit; r, 71 vel certe quod... habuerit. The 
subjunctive may be the sole indication that the comment is the 
thought of some unnamed writer. While the ratio of occurrences 
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of guia and guod differ, they were in many instances used inter- 
changeably, e. g. 2, 6r9 ut guidam volunt, quia non defenderat 
... ut alit quod non retulisset, ut nonnulli quod ... non reduxerit ; 
3, 6 dicta Antandros, vel quod ...condiderunt coloni, vel quia 
Graeci...accepere. 3, 126 non quia...sed quod; B. 6, 47 
guidam ‘virgo’ non quod non haberet, sed quia... destinata sit. 
See 1, 448 vel quod... vel quod... [aut guia... autquia... 
aut guia). 

Both guia and guod are used in a number of instances with 
other terms expressing cause: ob hoc quod 4, 131; 6, 603; G. 
1,13. Ob hoc quia 3, 332; 0b hanc causam quod 1,720. 8, 345 
non quod ille merebatur, sed hospitalitatis causa; 8, 6g7 ea causa 
guod. Propter is of more frequent occurrence, e. g. p. quod 3, 
127; 3, 707; II, 259; p. quia 8, 664; 3, 75. propterea quod 4, 
463. Propterea (1:17) is confined to D., excepting 2, 726 p. 
quia sequitur. In D. it is followed by guod, and in a few passages 
by guia, as 7,776 non est fas attingere, propterea quia nec sol 
tangetur. 

Both particles are fairly common in the commentaries following 
scio, noto, etc., especially when these verbs are in the passive 
periphrastic, e. g. 1, 3 sciendum est quod. 2, 199 et notandum 
quia. 

Quoniam is used with the indicative, and the preference for it 
in D. is clearly marked. 


d. Concessive Clauses. 


1. Licet (236: 27).—Licet is used regularly with the subjunc- 
tive, though the indicative is found, in D. 1, 363 licet et alio ordine 
historia ista narratur. It is used in both S. and D., introducing 
the statements of others, e. g. 1, 27 licet multi separant, and is 
also used with a few adjectives, e. g. 6, 270 licet minoris, and very 
rarely in a few other connections, e. g. 1, 369 licet mutato ordine ; 
4, 56 licet oblique. 

2. Quamvis (19 : 66).—Not only is guamvis much more fre- 
quently used in D. than in S., but the usage is also much more 
varied. S. has it with the subjunctive only. In four passages 
(1, 2; 1, 223; 1, 505; 8, 90) it is used to introduce the statements 
of others. D. has nineteen similar statements, and the indicative 
is used in ten. The indicative also occurs in one other place: 10, 
36 quamvis quattuor naves exustae sunt. It is used twice with 
an adjective: 4, 448 q. magno; G. 1, 47 AVARI id est quamvis 
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avari. 3, 274 it is used with the abl. abs., and 8, 65 quamvis enim 
alibi ortus, sm is omitted. 

3. Quamgquam (53 : 5).-—Quamquam is in nearly all cases in S. 
used with the subjunctive, but in 1, 477 q. mortuus, and 9, 439 q. 
vulneratus, it is used with the participle. The indicative is used 
4, 8 q. significat, where signzficat precedes, 9, 504 q. possumus 
(possimus also MS reading), and 10, 618 q. moriturus est, tamen 
a diis originem ducit. About one-half of the remainder are 
general quotations or general expressions of opinions, e. g. 1, 664 
quamquam alii dicant ex ipsa et Marte, alii ex ipsa et Vulcano, 
alii vero... velint. Excepting in 12, 389 q. cum maiore dolore, 
D. has only the indicative, as 2, 44 quamquam alii... ferunt; 
2, 244 q. dederunt (Verg. dedere) ; 10, 802 q. furit (Verg. furit). 
Deducting the last two, there remains but one verb due directly 
to the commentator, and that is in a statement with a parallel in 
S., where the subjunctive is used in similar examples. Ad 2, 12 
is given a statement about the use of guamguam, ‘melius praesenti 
iungitur tempori,’ though in ten places S. has the perfect or 
imperfect subjunctive. Commenting on adsens, 4, 384, D. says: 
‘et debuit ‘absens’ ‘quamquam’ subiungere, ut esset ‘quamquam 
absens.’ 


D. Prepositions. 


1. Propter (454 : 167), 2. Ob (51 : 61).—The following table 
will give the number of occurrences of propter and od in seven 
different divisions : 


Propter. 06. 

S. D. Ss. D. 
Nouns, 342 119 6 24 
Rel. Pro., 19 18 14 14 
Hoc, 6 4 26 II 
Illud, 39 II 
Causam, 6 3 4 7 
Gerund., 8 4 
Participle, 34 8 I 5 


Where propier is used, the ratio of the occurrences in the two 
commentaries is about the same as the general ratio, excepting 
when it is used with the relative pronoun. With it the ratio for 
D. is relatively much greater both for propter and 0b. With rem, 
06 is used nine times; propfer once—6, 230 propter quam rem. 
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The gerund. and z//ud are used only with propter, while hoc 
occurs much more frequently in D. than in S. 

The attitude of the two commentaries is not the same toward 
the two prepositions. S. has only guam ob rem and guam ob 
causam, while D. uses hanc and aliam as well. S. has a larger 
proportion than D. of nouns with propier; D. a larger proportion 
with 06. The same is true of passive participle with noun, the 
combination equalling the prep. with abstract noun and genitive, 
as G. 3, 2 ob occisos Cyclopas; 5, 49 propter perditum patrem. 
One of the gerundives (10, 8) with propter in D. is really a repe- 
tition of the comment in S. which has propter removendam 
contentionem et dissensionem ; D., p. r. dissensionem. 

Propter is used with causa 8, 15, non tantum praesens imperium, 
sed et causa hostilitatis antiquae; 6, 670 ILLIVS ERGO propter 
illum, vel causa illius; and occasionally propter is found in the 
crit. app. for causa of the text. 

3. Juxta.—The commentaries do not differ in the use of zwxla 
meaning ‘near to.’ Ad 5, 626, S. has ‘qui oritur, ut Sallustius 
dicit, iuxta solis aestivi pulsum.’ Here, zuxta pulsum may bea 
Servian expression, zwx/a meaning either ‘in consequence of’ 
(see Lex.), or ‘near to’ temporal, equalling ‘sub,’ as in a few other 
passages: Pliny, N. H. 2, 77 i. solstitia; Dial. de Or. 22 i. finem 
vitae; Gell. 17, 21, 14 i. ea tempora. The first meaning seems 
preferable. 


E, Adjectives. 


The number of occurrences of a few adjectives has been 
collected. With respect to some of them the usage in the two 
commentaries is the same; as pristinus (16: 4), veciprocus (13: 3), 
superfluus (30: 9), vertsimile (14:5). There is perhaps a slight 
difference in the use of vicinus (88 : 23), but it is clearly marked 
in the case of congruus (23:1), imcongruus (21: 3), absolutus 
(19: 2), figuratus (8:17), nimius (78:6). Most of the latter 
have to do with literary criticism, and indicate that the critical 
attitude of the scholiast was not the same as that of Servius, the 
two not calling attention to exactly the same phases of expression 
in the work criticised. However, the apparently wide divergence 
between the two is to be interpreted in the light of the fact that 
the more any one phase was developed by S., the less remained 
to be done by the scholiast to give an exhaustive discussion of 
the subject. This, however, does not apply to the use of figuratus, 
in the use of which D. surpassed S. 
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The use of a preposition with an adjective as an adverb is 
confined within rather narrow limits. Ax aperto (S. 7:1), ex 
improviso (6: 2) and de industria (D. 4). Eight other scattering 
examples were noticed, as 72 incerto z, 672; ex abrupto 1, 226. 


F. Adverbs. 
1. Zime. 


Particles indicating time are more frequent than any other class, 
and the usage, as a result, is much more varied. In the use of 
many of them there is the ratio of about three to one, while in 
the case of others there is a distinct preference shown by one or 
other of the commentaries. Adhuc (56 : 22), diu (31 : 12), exinde 
(26: 11), denigue (20:7) are used in the same way by both. 
Antehac (7) was noticed only inS. Aliguando (34 : 6) is repeated 
in a few passages, as I, 1; 1, 576; 3, 277, and also occurs with 
other words indicating time: nunc 4, 483; semper G. 3, 509. 
Ante and antea, the former much the more frequently, are used 
singly and also in connection with post (postea), and more 
commonly with nunc. Tum demum occurs in D. 1, 446, is 
explained 1, 629 by Jostea, and in S. 2,795 by novissime. Denuo 
(7 : 6) is relatively most frequent in D., while deinde (11 : 21) 
occurs still more frequently. 

Terms indicating time present to the writer, as well as those 
indicating time present to Vergil or to a character in Vergil, are 
of common occurrence. odie is used to indicate the usage of 
the time of the commentator as compared with that of the time 
of Vergil or of his characters. 3, 12 hodie guogue is used, and 
B. 4, 30 guae hodie roscida, olim quercus sudabant, olim is used 
as a correlative. Hodiegue with the same meaning occurs with 
more frequency in D. (23: 13), it being preceded by ef 4, 242, 
and G. 1, 109 et apud antiquos et hodieque in aliquibus provinciis. 
It is used with olim 2, 464. 

Modo (150 : 54) in most places indicates something present to 
Vergil or to a character, as 2, 58 et modo ‘trahebant’ ad deside- 
rium trahentium. In some passages (10: 3) it refers to the time 
of the commentator, e. g. 8, 127 nam modo ‘quem precari’ 
dicimus. In both commentaries there are some instances (54 : 13) 
in which it is used with some other particle: paulo post 9, 439; 
7,531; 10, 424; 11, 599; alibi (16: 5), alias (21: 3), interdum 
(5:1), and a few times with ante, modo, nunc 4, 323, postea, 
superius ; see I, 50 superius ...nunc, superius ... modo. 
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Nunc is more frequenfly used (222: 62), especially when refer- 
ence is made to the time of the commentator (32 : 17), but less 
commonly than modo in correlated statements (23: 10). It occurs 
four times in succession 3, 24. In addition to the passages where 
alias is used with modo or nunc, it occurs a few times singly 
(15: 7) and is repeated a few times or used with Azc, chiefly in D. 

Lnterdum, when used singly, in D. is relatively more frequent 
than in S., but when repeated (18: 1) is almost entirely confined 
to S., as is modo...interdum, and is occasionally used with a 
few other particles. Some preference is shown in the case of 
iterum (7:11), followed by a quotation 7, 397, 4, 92; tugiter 
(5:1), mox (10:21); but none in the case of necdum (9: 2), 
nondum (26:6), numguam (67:24). Olim (13:16) is used 
more freely in D. than in S., though the explanations of o/im in 
Vergil are more commoninS. Ad 1, 20 the statement is made 
OLIM quandoque. et tria tempora significat. Ouandogue is 
also the explanation 10, 12; G. 2, 403. G. 2, 94 adverbium 
cuiuslibet temporis. Futuri temporis is the explanation 1, 203; 
I, 288; 7, 234; 4, 627. G. 4,420 D. has et aliter: ‘olim’ pro 
‘aliquando,’ while S. has OLIM quovis tempore G. 2, 190, and 
fere, ut solet: nam non est adverbium temporis 8, 391. 

Paulo post (138 : 8) clearly indicates a difference between the 
commentaries. It is frequently used with dicturus est, as is post, 
G. 2,177 post dicturus est. It is also used as a correlative with 
modo or nunc in a few passages. Paulo ante is found only a few 
times (7 : 6). 

The difference is just as clearly shown in the use of plerumgue 
(145: 7). One of its most common uses is in indicating the 
customary usage of poets, as 8, 77 plerumque tamen poetae 
euphoniae causa antiquitatem sequuntur. 2, 157 it occurs three 
times in succession. /ostea (137:63) does not indicate any 
difference in usage, though posteaguam (2, 44; 2, 616; 5, 48; B. 
10, 18; G. 4, 303) is used only in D. 

Primum, primo and prius are frequently used with several 
other particles in comparisons of different periods of time, as 
primo... deinde... postea 1, 267; primo... medio tempore 
...nunc 7,601. Pr.... post (28:11), postea (16:5) are used 
without distinction, while in the case of primo... deinde (8 : 13) 
and primo...inde (7:1) a preference is shown. Primum... 
mox (3:2) is not freely used, while there are three other instances 
in S. containing 7. with a correlative. 
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Protinus is explained by continuo 3, 416; iugiter 7, 601; 10, 
340; deinceps G. 4, 1. D. has three explanations, hzc statim, 
alibi, porro tenus, 2, 437, and the latter part only 9, 335; and 
licet 9, 147. It also uses the word 11, 243 (2) and G. 1, 31. 
Aliquamdiu occurs 4, 471; guamdiu a few times in both (6: 4), 
and as a correlative with famdiu (7:6). Quando is closely 
connected with sz guidem, by which it is defined seven times in 
S., D. adding guoniam 1, 261, QVANDO siquidem, guoniam, 
which is the explanation 2, 446. Quando is regularly used with 
the indicative, though the subjunctive is found in a few instances, 
as 2,414 incertum est ergo quando vitiata sit. (Siguidem is used 
6, 530; G. 1,7; 1,17 to explain sz of the text, and is used in D. 
I, 2; 5,118.) There is nothing worthy of note in the use of 
guandogue (7: 2) and guondam (9:6). B. 5, 67 guotannis is 
explained by singulis guibusgue annis, an expression which occurs 
5, 60; 6, 14; G. 1, 193; while D. has guotannis ten times. 

Quotiens (65 : 12) and its compounds are used more commonly 
inS.thanin D. It is used with /fofiens 1, 371; 9, 138. Aliguo- 
tiens is found 8, 294, and 6, 37 al....al.... nonnumquam; in D. 
three times. Quotienscumgue (10: 2) is also used with guotiens 
3; 384. Semel, both singly and repeated, occurs in both, as well 
as semel...itterum. 12,581 semel...iferum. 9g, 596 semel ab 
Hercule, post a Graecis. aliz tradunt semel a Graecis, nunc a 
Latinis. Statim (51:26) and simul (40:18) are used rather 
freely in both, but szmu/ ac or atgue (7) is confined toS. Quo- 
usque occurs 4, 98, and Aucusque is used 5, 603; 6, 62 to explain 
hactenus. 

Ad 3, 229, S. gives a twofold explanation of rursus: interdum 
iteratum aliquid significet, ... interdum sine iteratione est. Nearly 
the same explanation is given 4, 534 frequenter ‘iterum,’ raro 
‘vicissim.’ It is used the same way in both, the only feature of 
interest being its use with verbs compounded with re- (8: 3). 
Commenting on retro repressit 2, 378, D. says: aut ‘retro’ vacat, 
aut in ‘repressit’ ‘re’ vacat. Sed veteres retro repressit dicebant, 
ut et (5, 21) nec nos obniti contra. The cases noticed in the 
commentaries show that it was a feature not confined to the 
ancients: 2, 178 revertebantur rursus; 6, 326 redeat rursus; 11, 
51 rursus reddimus. Similar to this use of rursus is that of post, 
11, 818 sequitur post. 
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2. Place. 


Iilic (137 : 12), (22: 98).—The personal equation in the 
commentaries is clearly shown in the attitude of the writers to 267 
and z/Zic. Servius seems to avoid 207 and steadily adheres to z//ic. 
Both are used as correlatives with other particles, as wz and hic, 
and in one place in D., 12, 176 ibi.. . hic occurs three times, and 
six times 4, 340. D. has zbigue eleven times, as 1, 720 pervenit 
ad litus ibique scapham ascendit, and zdidem three times—1, 446 ; 
I, 751; and G. 2, 140, in a comment introduced by ef aliter. 
The different attitude is shown by the comments 3, 171, where S. 
reads quae illic colitur; D. says quae ibi colitur, as 10, 13. 1, 6 
illic Saturnus latuerit (also 8, 322) is followed by 762 latuerant 
incolae. 

Hic (167 : 335), Hoc loco (209 : 76).—The Scholia have 4z¢ much 
more commonly than has S., which uses hoc loco with about the 
same relative frequency as D. Both words are used in comparing 
statements made in different parts of the commentary, and supra, 
superius and alibi are of common occurrence with them. The 
number of occurrences of a/zéiz is practically the same for both 
(181 : 179), indicating a much freer use by D., and corresponding 
somewhat to the freer use made of Azc. Alibi repeated is confined 
chiefly to D., though it occurs in S. three times in succession 3, 231. 

In the use of a few other particles of time a distinction is shown, 
as aliunde (S. 6), usgueguague (S. 6). Others occur with about 
the average ratio in the two works: Jonge (31 : 8), musguam or 
nec usqguam (25:5), porro (6:5). Excepting in one passage 
(2, 2), Porro is used in explaining pro- in other words: 1, 2 pro- 
fugus porro fugatus; 3, 13 procul quasi porro ab oculis, The 
same explanation of procul occurs again 6, 10, and is implied 1, 
2, where profugus is also explained qui procul a sedibus vagatur. 
D. has procul dubio 3, 607; G. 2, 381. Ubigue (82: 28), ubi- 
cumque (5: 2) and undicumgue, 1, 54, need no special mention. 

Usqgue of the text is variously commented on: 6, 487 diz; 10, 
321 tamdiu, donec; B. 9,64 iugiter. G.2,1 hactenus is explained 
by Aucusgue, which occurs 9, 116; 9, 389. Usgue ad is found 
(65 : 23); usgue in 8, 724; 11, 247; €0 usgue 8, 646, and BZ. 9g, 2. 
Cumas usque 6,1; usque tlluc 3, 692, and in reverse order 694. 
Usque dum is used four times, while usgue is used six times in D. 
to mark the limits of a quotation: 4, 56; 4, 309; 4, 453; 4, 683; 
5, 73 9, 389 ut Nisus usque ‘quave sequar’ dixisse videatur. 
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3. Manner. 


The occurrences of several adverbs of manner have been 
noticed, and, as in the case of adjectives, a preference is shown in 
the use of some, while in the case of others there is none at all. 
Some of them pertain to general matters, and there is no reason 
why we should expect any preference to be shown. However, in 
the case of others there is involved the critical attitude of the 
writer, and for this reason there is a distinction. <Alioguin 
(5: 12), aliogut (D. 5); abusive (47 : 6), congrue (20: 1), incon- 
grue (12:3), more than half having the negative; jgurate 
(33 : 37), éuvidiose (17 : 16) show individual preference. Adso- 
lute (15 : 5) shows the average ratio. In nearly all cases invicem 
(27 : 3) is used with the reflexive pronoun, as G. 4, 257 se pedibus 
invicem tenent; 11, 262 fuerunt in se invicem saevi; 10, 79 sibi 
invicem emittebant. 

Latenter (50:13) is used chiefly with ¢angit or ostendit in 
illustrating the art of Vergil, as 12, 295 ALTVS EQVO equi 
magnitudinem latenter ostendit. Clam is used the same way 1, 
363 clam tangit historiam. Elsewhere it does not refer to the acts 
of Vergil, and is not freely used in either commentary. Palam 
(1:5) is rarely found. erito is most freely used by D. (19: 25), 
though immerito with a negative is more common in S. (10: 1). 
Ad 6, 382 parumper of Vergil is explained by paulatim, and 7, 
529 sensim and paulatim are used in successive co-ordinate 
clauses. /erite, applied to the words of Vergil, is chiefly used 
by S. (33 : 5), the superlative being found in a few passages. In 
the commentaries no difference is shown in the use of paulatim 
(15 : 6), as there is in the case of raptim (S. 13), usurpative (14), 
and verecunde (22: 1), where the difference is very marked. It 
is less so in the case of similiter (24: 11), sponte (17:6) and ultro 
(2:7). Ad 3, 29 and G. 2, 11 sponte is mentioned as a noun. 
Ad 5, 55, commenting on z/tro, S. makes it equivalent to zmsuper 
and sponte. 2,145 ultro non est sponte sed insuper, the latter 
being used as definition 9, 724; 12,3. Ad G. 1, 34 and 127, D. 
explains zfse by ultro, sua sponte, as does S. 7, 491. 

Valde (36 : 18) is used by both in explaining words of Vergil 
as well as in connected explanations: 12,1 infractos valde fractos ; 
I, 200 penitus; 2, 711 longe; 4, 96 adeo; 6, 382 parumper. 3, 
475 de quo valde quaeritur. Compounds of versus—deorsum, 
vetrorsum, introrsum, seorsum and sursum—are chiefly found in 
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D., except sursum, which is also used by S. (3:5). See 1, 224 
DESPICIENS deorsum aspiciens, sicut ‘suspiciens’ sursum 
aspiciens. 


4. Degree. Modal. 


In the use of aliguatenus (S. 3), admodum (9:1), minime 
(30:1), omnino (1:7), penitus (39: 2), a preference is clearly 
indicated, as well as in the case of haud (25: 3), which is used 
chiefly with Jonge (22:1). Ad 9, 373 S. explains haud temere 
by mon sine causa, and 11, 106 haud aspernanda by non contem- 
nenda, while D. (4, 86) has ‘haud exercet’ for the ‘non exercet’ 
of Vergil, and G. 2, 336 Aaud natum in what purports to be a 
quotation from Varro. S. has haud facile G. 1, 229, and 9, 789 
haud aliter ina comment ona simile in Vergil. Meguiguam of 
the text is explained by mon 4, 209; 5, 435; 9, 362; 72, 634; G. 
I, 192; 1, 403. Frustra is not freely used (10: 2). Meguaguam 
is used four times by S. (2, 615; 3, 36; 3, 5173; 7, 730) and twice 
by D.—12, 45, in explaining haudguaguam of the text, and 10, 
164 (“ex uno Turonensi edidit Daniel’). Commenting on 
fida, 2, 23, S. says: “‘male minutionem habet, non negationem.” 
A similar comment is given 4, 8 male sana non plene sana; male 
enim plerumque non, plerumque minus significat, sicut ve, ut 
vecors ef vesanus. G. 1, 105 MALE PINGVIS non pinguis. 
To this is added zam male apud Vergilium saepe pro non signi- 
ficat, ut male sana sororem, making male fully equal to zon— 
while S. ad loc. says non plene sana; 1, 208 S. uses male valens 
twice to explain aeger, and the word occurs again B. 2, 23. 

Partim ... partim (10 : 1) is practically confined to S., for the 
occurrence in D., G. 2, 140, is in a comment introduced by e¢ 
aliter. Fere (12:3), prope (15:9), parum (10: 2), praecipue 
(23:18), wimium (11:7), non sine (21: 4), sine dubio (26: 7), 
non dubie (D. 2), with one or two exceptions, are used about the 
same in both. 

Tanium (238 : 60) is chiefly used to indicate the limitations of 
a statement, as 8, 532 ambae particulae ad ornatum pertinent 
tantum, and ¢antummodo (17 : 6) is sometimes used in its stead. 
Though occurring much less frequently than /antum, tantummodo 
is used 7, 319; 9, 280; B. 2, 3 to explain ¢antum of the text. It 
is also used to explain modo of the text 1, 388; G. 3, 10; 4,50; 
2,160. Solus is used in some places limiting a single word, but 
solummodo is only in D., 1, 159 INSVLA PORTVM EFFICIT hoc 
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enim solummodo portus quod illi insula anteposita est. Jn tan- 
tum, in quantum and in commune occur a few times, chiefly in S., 
while guantum ... tantum is fairly common. 


G. Particles. 
1. Copulative Conjunctions. 


1. £4—Both commentaries furnish examples of e¢ used several 
times in succession, as 1, 329 ef ad five times in succession; 1, 520 
ergo et aetate et honore et facundia et omni virtute accipiunt. 1, 
481 et per four times; 3, 284 et ab; G. 2, 177 et de. Nouns 
connected by e¢... e¢ with verb in singular have been noticed in 
a few places (22:4). A few of these are worthy of quotation: 
G. 1, 262 ubi et venatio et aucupia et agrorum cultura exercetur ; 
6, 21 guod et Plato dicit in Phaedone et Sappho in lyricis et 
Bacchylides in dithyrambis et Euripides in Hercule. 1, 28 tum 
perituram et civitatem et regnum Troianum. 4, 9 licet et Pacu- 
vius et Ennius frequenter dixerit, Plinius tamen exclusit. 6, 432 
quod ei epitheton et Plato et Homerus dat; 6, 473 nam de hoc 
sermone quaerit et Probus et alii; 9, 600 quam et Cato in origini- 
bus et Varro in gente populi Romani commemorat ; (cf. G. 2, 34; 
2, 412; 3, 481;) 12, 225 commendabat et origo maiorum et 
paterna virtus et propria fortitudo. 

2. Ac (20:59), 3. Atgue (17: 47).—One of the most noticeable 
features of the use of ac is the recurrence in D. (13) of ac per hoc, 
as 1, 636 Dei id est Liberi patris, ac,per hoc vinum; G. 3, 51 e¢ 
aliter: ‘turpe’ autem ‘caput’ amplum-atque magnum ac per hoc 
terribile. Et per hoc is used less freely (5:9). As a simple 
connective ac is not very commonly used (20: 46). 

Aitqgue is used in a few formulae in both S. and D.: 5, 19 hinc 
atque hinc (a Vergilian reminiscence 1, 162); hac atgque illac B. 4, 
19; G. 1, 120; G. 2, 389; G. 3, 24; G. 7, 266, 7, 672, the last 
being the only instance of its use in the comments on the Aeneid. 
Huc atque illuc occurs a few times in D.: 10, 304; 12, 558; 12, 
664; B. 6,76. (Huc et illuc is found 3, 35; 9, 416; B. 10, 68.) 
In other connections a/gue occurs less frequently in S. than in D. 
(12: 41). 

4. Etiam.—Etiam occurs about 1050 times in the ratio of 3: 1, 
and is the affirmative particle most frequently used. As aterm 
common to all Latin it does not present any features of interest, 
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excepting, perhaps, that it is followed by a preposition in S. 
relatively more frequently than in D. 

5. Quogue (39 : 39).—In marked contrast with the frequency 
of etiam are the comparatively few occurrences of guogue. The 
preference for e/iam is shown in some of the comments on the 
words of Vergil: 5,801 MERVI QVOOQVE etiam praestiti; 7, 1 
TV QOVOOVE sicut Misenus, Palinurus etiam. B.9,51 ANIMVM 
Q. etiam memoriam. G. 1, 82 SIC Q. etiam per. 

6. tem (263 : 47).—tem with its usual meaning is used chiefly 
to connect a quotation with a statement that has immediately 
preceded (242: 35). In this number are included about a dozen 
instances in S. and a few in D. in which the quotation is indirect 
with some verb of saying, as 10, 272 Plinius etiam Secundus dicit 
...item hoc quoque commemorat. In most instances, as in the 
above, it is used to join two statements or quotations: 2, 204 
serpens amplexus; item (225) delubra ad summa dracones. In 
this it is little more than e/, taking the place of a/7dz, and 3, 73 
item aliter is used exactly as ef aliter in the comments on G. 

When not used to connect quotations it is found in a variety of 
connections. In 7, 678 it occurs three times in succession in a 
discussion of the derivation of Laurentum. In other passages it 
is used to connect co-ordinate statements, as 6, 623 Thyestes, 
unde Aegistheus natus est, item Cinyras; 6, 652 subaudis inanes, 
item equos inanes; 6, 767 nam sextus est rex Albanorum. item 
Numitor tertius decimus fuit. 

7. Non modo...sed etiam and Equivalents.—The use of this 
formula is a fairly correct test of the style of different writers. 
There is such a diversity in its use in the present case that the 
results of an examination of the formula will not be without 
interest. S. prefers non tantum in the first member of the 
formula; D., 2on solum, In the second member the number 
incomplete or having sed only is about the same for both, but 
greater proportionally for D. Verum etiam is found only in D., 
e. g. 4, 453 non solum adversa petitionibus inveniri, verum etiam 
mortem denuntiari. on solum...sed et is found only in D., 
e. g. 2, 688 non solum utilis et necessaria sed et honesta. On the 
other hand, zon tantum...sed et is found only in S., e. g. 9, 2 
ministra non tantum dearum sed et deorum, though found in T 
ad 8, 381. Lon solum sed etiam is the form regularly used in the 
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2. Disjunctive Conjunctions. 


1. Vel.— Vel occurring four times in succession is found in D. 
4, 449 and 6,15. In the comment 3, 697, three belong to the 
Servian comment: vel ab Achaemenide admoniti, vel ab Heleno, 
vel ab Anchise, ve/ ad oraculis. With three, there are five similar 
to the last: 1, 118; 6, 37; 12, 707; B. 6, 9; G. 1, 145. The 
number belonging entirely to the individual commentaries is not 
large—o : 5. 

Vel... vel (182: 145).—In only a few instances is a second vel 
added to S. by D., e. g. 8, 9; 9, 335 DEO vel vino, vel somno; 
B. 5, 65 vel felices, vel infelices. Vel is used to connect pairs of 
words, e. g. I, 60 SPELVNCIS ATRIS vel tenebrosis, vel magnis; or 
clauses, those introduced by guza or guod being the most common, 
€. g. I, 275 LAETVS virtute alacer, vel quia avo regnum reddi- 
derat, vel guia ipse novam urbem et novum condebat imperium; 
2, 60 vel ut caperetur, vel quod Graect simulabant. 

As a single connective ve/ is used more freely (219 : 420), the 
greater frequency in D. being very noticeable, three features 
being characteristic: (1) ve/ introducing a general comment; 
(2) vel certe; (3) vel followed by a parenthetic clause such as uf 
guidam volunt. 

1. In about 75 comments D. uses ve/ to connect a general 
statement with what precedes, e. g. 11,131 SAXA TROIANA 
ambitiose ait, quasi Troianis fataliter debita. vel ‘7roiana’ in 
usum Troianorum. 

2. Vel certe (6: 34).—Of the six in S., another ve/ precedes 
in three, and ad 12, 200 vel certe is the reading of om. P, leaving 
2, 15 and 8, 51 as sure Servian instances of the independent use 
of vel certe. In D., vel precedes ad 1, 67, where certe is an 
addition to the vel... vel of S.; 1, 279; B. 9, 45 metra ve/ rhyth- 
mos, vel certe numeros versuum. In other passages, vel certe is 
used as ve/ in the first division, e. g. 2, 210 SUFFECTI pro 
infecti... vel certe inferiorem oculorum partem habentes infectam. 

3. Vel preceding parenthetic statement (5: 44).—S. ad 1, 22 
has ‘vel, ut Varro ait,’ and 1, 532 ‘vel, ut Varro dicit,’ a vel 
preceding in each instance. 1, 323 and 3, 444 ‘vel, ut alii dicunt’ 
is used; 6, 638 vel, ut supra diximus; G. 2, 412 vel quod, ut dicit 
Donatus; 3, 680 the verb is omitted—‘vel, ut alii.’ Similar to 
these are 1, 104 vel gubernacula vel, quod melius est, re vera 
remi; B. 3, 36 and G. 2, 412, all having guod melius est following 
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the second ve/. Excepting 1, 18, the passages in D. do not have 
a second ve/, e.g. 1, 5066 SAEPTA ARMIS satellitum scilicet. 
Vel, ut guidam volunt, pro armatis, ut feta armis. In D. there 
is quite a variety in the forms of statement, e. g. 1, 369 uf aliis 
videlur; 5, 30 ut guibusdam videtur; 8,9 ut dicitur; B. 10, 9 ut 
alit; G. 4, 386 ut Pompeius dicit. With these has been classed 
8, 242 vel, st incurvum quid fuisset. Sive is used in the same 
way 5, 241 veg Thebanorum, sive, ut guidam volunt, Orchoment- 
orum. (Instances of aut used in the same way in S. (8), e. g. 3, 
275 aut... aut, ut quidam volunt; and in D. 1, 427 aut, ut apud 
quosdam fuit; 3, 249; 10, 558; B. 9, 23, and, without preceding 
aut, B. 7,14. Aut...aut quod melius est (or an equivalent) is 
found 2, 319; 6,694; 9, 672, and in thirteen other passages in S.) 

(As an intensive particle ve/ is occasionally found (18 : 4), e. g. 
1, 277 urbis enim illius verum nomen nemo vel in sacris enuntiat.) 

A feature of some interest is the use of ve/ in the MS readings 
(about 350) excluded by Thilo-Hagen from the text. A majority 
of these are found in a few MSS—C 20, T 65, D 30, F 20; and 
ad B. and G., H 20, R 70, the last two agreeing in this respect 
with the MSS of the Scholia. 


2. Sive.—D. has sive six times in succession 4, 377; four times 
G. 2, 383, as has S. 9, 361. Szve occurring two or more times in 
succession is not of common occurrence (25: 15), its place being 
taken by ve/. Used singly it is relatively much more frequently 
used in D. (7: 14). sSive occurs about 75 times in rejected MS 
readings given in the crit. app., and of these 60 are found in T, 
where it takes the place of utrum...an, e.g. ad 8, 604 and 8, 
702; of vel, e.g. 4, 62 and 10, 532, and in general is used the 
same as vel. 


3. Adversative. 


1. Autem is one of the particles most freely used. A collection 
of 215 examples from about half of the first book of A. (152 : 63) 
would indicate about the average ratio for the entire mass, with 
something over twenty-five hundred occurrences. 

2. Vero (276 : 145) seems relatively a little more frequent in D. 
than in S., but is without features of special interest in either. AZ 
(2: 18) seems to be avoided by S., and in both instances (1, 67; 
I, 409) there are different MS readings, as is also the case in 
some of the passages in D. Ad B. 2, 12, S. explains at mecum 
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of Vergil by verum mecum, and D. 2,559 has me autem for at 
me, and 1, 418 deest at illi. Atéamen is found in D. 3, 73; 4, 56. 

3. Saltem occurs but a few times, e. g. 7, 442 si non aetas, 
saltem religio sacerdotii. 

4. Atgui (57:7) is not freely used by D., and 8, 276; 8, 686 
there are other MS readings. Celerum (18:11) and verum 
(9 : 6) are used with the same frequency in the two commentaries, 
neither of them being very common. JVzhilominus (6: 2) is used 
by S. ad 6, 212 to explain mec minus, and is written separately, as 
in 9, 742; G. 2, 408. 

5. Contra (68:13), econtra (35:2), € contrario (12: 17).— 
Though contra is most frequently used, econtra is the character- 
istic Servian form. In D. it is found 1, 71, and G. 4, 104 (“‘edidit 
Ursinus not. ad Serv., p. 294”), preceded in the same comment 
by contrain S. These words are generally used to introduce a 
quotation, e. g. 1, 523 ut contra et Numidae infreni cingunt, and 
in both commentaries contra is used with a statement in opposition 
to one already made, as in 1, 104 et contra pro passivi verbi 
significatione activum ponitur.  contrario is used the same as 
contra and econtra, though in three passages (1, 576; 4, 40; 5, 
20) D. has contrario without the preposition. 


4. Causal, 


1. Namque (110: 17).—Namque was noticed in 127 passages, 
postpositive in about a third of them (44: 83). When it is in the 
second place it is followed by a word beginning either with a 
vowel or # (20: 2), or consonant (18:4). When first in the 
clause it is used more frequently before a vowel (45: 4) than 
before a consonant (27:7). While there is no marked difference 
in its use so far as frequency of occurrence is concerned, it occurs 
in S. more frequently before a vowel (65:45); in D. more 
frequently before a consonant (11 : 6). 

2. Enim occurs third in the clause (16: 7) in some passages 
where it follows est. Etenim is not at all freely used (3 : 3), while 
guippe (31 : 9) is used the same in both commentaries. 


5. Lllative. 


1. Jtague occurs second in the clause (21 : 5) more frequently 
than first (3 : 6), and the usage in the two commentaries is not 
exactly the same in this respect. 
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2. [gitur (13:14) is relatively more freely used by D. than 

by S. 
3. Ergo is by far the most common illative particle (347 : 301), 
and is relatively more common in D. than in S., being used in 
many instances to introduce statements only loosely connected 
with what precedes. 

4. £o, followed by guod in all cases, is not freely used (4: 7). 
Somewhat similar to this use of eo showing the logical derivation 
of a statement is the use of a6 e0 guod (137 : 36) in explanations 
of the meaning of terms, as 1, 85 procella ab eo quod omnia 
percellat ; 2,448 DECORA ab eo quod est decus; 8, 603 Tarcho 
. .. de Graeco veniens, ab eo quod est Tarchon. 

5. Hinc.—The most noticeable feature about the use of Aznc is 
its use as an introduction to a quotation or to some general 
remark. In this connection it is sometimes followed by guod (26) 
and in a fewer number of places by z//ud, as 2, 255 hinc est quod 
dicit (340) oblati per lunam et alibi (397) per caecam noctem. 
B. 2, 70 hinc est illud in primo (37) mene incepto desistere victam. 
Sometimes there follows a general remark, as G. 1, 205 hinc est 
quod solem ad unumquodque signum alii... dicunt venire; G. 
1, 166 hinc est quod dicitur. These forms of statement are 
practically confined to S. (51 : 3), only one of the latter, 2, 172, 
referring to a quotation. 

In thirteen passages the reference is to a fact not quoted, as 10, 
273 hinc est quod .. . non semper est noxia. 

Hine not followed by guod is fairly common (111 : 64), but S. 
uses it freely as an introduction to quotations, while D. does not 
(63 : 7), e. g. 1, 642 hinc est quam Belus et omnes a Belo soliti. 
In a few instances inc is used in giving derivations, as 4, 205 
orasse ...hinc et oratores dicimus. Cf. 10, 96; zz, zoo unde et 
oratores. In D. it is most freely used in introducing a conclusion 
from a preceding statement, as 11, 532 alii putant Opim et 
Hecaergon nutritores Apollinis et Dianae fuisse: hinc itaque 
Opim ipsam Dianam cognominatam, quod supra dictum est, 
Apollinem vero Hecaergon. 

In only a few passages does hinc refer to place, and when so 
used, is repeated a few times in S. 

6. Jdeo (336: 380).—/deo followed by causal as well as by 
particles of other kinds is freely used. Quia is most commonly 
used (221 : 123), as G. 4, 150 quod ideo fingitur, quia Saturnus, 
ut diximus, temporum deus est. D. has a preference for ideo... 
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guod (39 : 68), as 8, 600 Philochorus ait ideo nominatos Pelasgos, 
quod velis et verno tempore advenire visi sunt, ut aves. With 
quoniam, ideo is practically confined to D. (1:13), the one 
example in S. having the words in reverse order: G. 4, 8 sane 
quoniam supra ait ... ideo intulit modo. 

A number of other particles are used with zdeo, but none of 
them as frequently as guza and guod. Of these the most common 
is ut (rarely ze), which, like guod, occurs oftener in D. than in 
S. (34: 58). Zamguam is used in D. with zdeo four times: 2, 
660; 8, 33; 8, 364; G. 1, 102 addidit ideo tamquam diceret. D. 
uses 7d¢o... quasi 3,717; 4, 609; 12, 658; G. 4, 452, S. having 
the last in the comment on the next verse, and zdeo...g. again 
6, 648. Jdeo...propter is found in S. 1, 75; 3, 86 (vel propter 
... vel propter); 5, 149; 6, 179; 6, 694 ideo ergo ‘non laetatus’ 
scilicet propter supplicium suum. deo... guamvis is found in 
D., B. 8, 65; zdeo...qguo, 2, 57 ideo suspendit ... quo gravior 
narratio fieret. S. 3, 117 has ideo Cretaeis, ut Aetneis. 

deo without following particles is not uncommon (34: 109), 
and is allowed much more freely in D. than in S., it being well 
suited to the short comments characteristic of the former: G. 4, 
374 ideo ‘inanes’ dixit; 8, 720 ideo ait ‘candentis’; 4, 46 et ideo 
addidit ‘vento.’ 

Ideoque = ideo+que is found nine times in D., as G. 1, 10 
Faunum deum appellatum, ideoque aedes sacras ‘faunas’ primo 
appellatas, postea fana dicta. 

7. Inde.—ZJnde is used with temporal, local and illative meanings, 
all of which are comprised under its general derivational meaning, 
which leads to its use in the discussion of the derivation of words 
and of general statements. In this way it is used rather more 
freely in S. than in D. (63: 18). As inthe case of Aine, it is ina 
few instances followed by guod, as 5, 785 nam inde est quod 
sequitur (787) ‘cineres atque ossa peremptae.’ In other passages 
it refers to the derivation of words, as 1, 726 principaliter lacus 
dicitur .. . diminutio lacunar facit . . . inde fit alia diminutio lacu- 
narium et per antistoichon laquearium ; 4, 42g inde nostri hostes 
pro hospitibus dixerunt. In still other places it refers to the 
derivation of a general custom: 11, 186 quia apud varias gentes 
diversa fuerunt genera sepulturae, inde est quod alii obruuntur, 
alii exuruntur, alii proprias remittuntur ad patrias; alii per diem, 
alii per noctem. 

8. Unde (1224 : 203).— Unde is used the same way as inde, but 
much more freely, and the preference of S. is very clearly marked, 
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especially where it is followed by a quotation. Two explanations 
of the meaning of the word are given in the comments on genus 
unde Latinum: 1, 6 prima est iucunda absolutio, ut unde non 
referas ad personam, sed ad locum; namque unde adverbium de 
loco, non de ductu a persona. D. adds: “sed veteres ‘unde’ 
etiam ad personam adplicabant.” The note of D. gives an expla- 
nation illustrated by the commentaries themselves, as 8, 134 unde 
natus est Dardanus... unde natus est Mercurius. This agrees 
with the definition given 6, 766 a quo ut (1, 6) genus unde Lati- 
num. The statement in most instances follows unde without 
intensification, as 4, 62 unde Sallustius ‘saltare elegantius quam 
necesse est probae.’ In nearly three hundred places (259 : 40) e? 
precedes the statement, as 5, 370 unde et ‘virum se murmure 
tollit.’ Ztiam is less freely used in the same way (82: 6), e. g. 
B. 7, 26 unde etiam Iuvenalis ait (5, 135) vis frater ab ipsis ilibus ? 
A couple of sentences will illustrate the use of ude with other 
forms of derivation: 2, 486 tumultus dictus quasi timor multus: 
unde Italica bella dicta sunt tumultus. 2, 268 ‘manum’ vero, 
unde est ‘mane,’ bonum dixere veteres. 

g. ldcirco (4:5), propterea (1:17), guapropter (1:4) are 
found a few times, but only in the case of propterea is the 
personal selection strongly marked. It is found in S. 2, 726 
propterea quia sequitur. It is followed in most places by guod, 
but occasionally by guza, as above. 


6. Asseverative. 


1. Ouidem (76 : 28).—In three passages in S. (1, 576; 8, 471; 
12, 931), and in D. (1, 335; 4, 12; G. 1, 193), eguidem in Vergil 
is explained by ego guidem, and in the use of guidem no distinc- 
tion can be drawn between the two commentaries. Ve... quidem 
(26:5) is, however, more frequently used by S. than by D., in 
which three of the five instances are found in the comments on 
G., two of them 1, 102. 

2. Sane (317 : 403).—Thilo (p. xviii) has called attention to 
the frequent use of save in the Scholia, and the greater appropri- 
ateness of its use in S. It is one of the most common terms used 
by both, and its use in D., with comments inferior to those with 
which it is used in S., is due to the general inferiority of D. itself. 

3. Scilicet (342 : 117).—In the use of sezlicet the two commen- 
taries agree, the ratio of occurrence being very nearly three to 
one. The characteristic use of the word is in short statements 
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calling attention to an evident interpretation of the words of 
Vergil: 4, 440 DEVS Iuppiter scilicet; 4, 115 ISTE LABOR 
scilicet explorationis a Iove. 4, 375 A MORTE REDVXI scilicet 
hospitio eiectos except. 1, 474 ALIA PARTE ‘parte alia’ scilicet 
templi. 

4. Videlicet (1:5) occurs but few times, as 3, 73 dominatori 
videlicet omnium in mari deorum. Ad B. 6,9 a part of the MSS 
read /icet for videlicet in S. 


7. Conditional. 


1. Quast (469 : 268).—The general features of the use of guasz 
are the same as for other writers. It is used with an entire state- 
ment, e. g. B. 1,74 QVONDAM FELIX quasi, iam diu ego felix 
fui aliquando in finibus vestris; 4, 377 posutl ad inrisionem, quasi: 
nunc de te curant qui ante periclitanti non curaverunt subvenire ; 
with nouns, I, 319 VENATRIX similis venatrict, id est quasi 
venatrix. 4, 660 SIC sic quasi interrogatio et responsio; with 
numerous adjectives, 10, 417 quasi divinus; and participles, both 
present, as G. 2, 457 quasi poculis bella tractantes, and perfect, as 
2, 644 quasi miseratus occideret, and future, as 4, 58 quasi nuptura 
pro utilitate rei publicae. With respect to the use of guasz with 
the present and perfect participle there does not seem to be any 
difference between the two commentaries. With the future, in 
addition to the passage quoted above, S. has guasz with fut. part. 
also 2, 459 (spargebant, quasi nihil profutura), 4, 659 (quasi 
peritura) and 10, 133 (quasi non pugnaturus). D. has half a 
dozen examples, e. g. 4, 229 GRAVIDAM IMPERIIS quasi 
parituram imperia; 9, 614 quasi moriturus loquitur. In only one 
other respect is there a noticeable difference—the use with Greek 
words as the equivalent of Latin expressions. Of these D. has 
four, e. g. 8, 649 ‘coclites’... quasi orpoyyvAémas a rotunditate. 
In S. there are twenty-nine passages in which a guasz explanation 
is given in Greek, e. g. 11, 598 Etruria dicta est . . . quasi érepovpia ; 
nam érepor est alterum, épos finis vocatur. 

2. Velut (18: 25), 3. Tamquam (12: 60), 4. Ut (D. 1), 5. Ut- 
pote (4 : 6).— Ut is used once by D. (4, 402 ut proditricem) in the 
account of Myrmix. Both velu¢ and famguam occur more fre- 
quently in D. than in S., though the difference between the two is 
greatest in the use of samguam. While D. has ut proditricem, it 
also has velut meretricem 4, 216, while S. has tamquam proditorem 
1, 242. Velut and tamguam are used most frequently with adjec- 
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tives and nouns. Fairly common with verbal forms, only /am- 
guam is used with the future participle: 2, 722 INSTERNOR 
eleganter tamquam onus laturus, ut de animalibus. Though but 
a single occurrence, it is in harmony with the greater frequency 
of guasi with the future participle in D. U/ffote is used a little 
more frequently, and, as the others, occurs more frequently in D. 
than in S. In general it is used the same as the rest, e. g. 8, 597 
utpote Graeci; 3, 64 utpote adhuc pueri. 


8. Comparative. 


1. The most commonly occurring comparative particles are 
sicut (446 : 140), stc (347 : 168) and zfa (77:99). The latter is 
most freely used by D. The predominance of sicu? is partly due 
to its use with quotations, as 1, 27 sicut in illo loco dixitque et 
proelia voce dirimit, but more especially with individual words 
used as illustrations, as 4, 8 unanimus et unanimis sicut inermus 
et inermis. When these particles are used with correlatives, z¢a 
... ut is relatively more common in D. than in S., which uses 
sicut and sic more freely (23: 6and 81:7), though the words 
were used interchangeably: 9, 258 aliz sic, tradunt... alii ita; 
9, 280 guidam sic intelligunt... alii tta putant; 9, 230 aliz sic 
intelligunt... alii ita tradunt. 

2. Quomodo and guemadmodum with sic or ita are found about 
a score of times each, and guemadmodum and guomodo without a 
correlative about 125 times. 

3. Adeo... ut (53: 10) is more freely used by S. than by D., 
though the latter has a larger number of instances in which adeo 
without following wf is used to intensify a single word of the 
statement. 

4. Tam... quam (44: 22) is used with some freedom in both, 
though the ratio of the two is a little less than the general ratio. 
No special features were noticed, several different kinds of words 
being compared: 1, 70 tam virorum quam navium; 1, 232 tam 
Latine quam Graece; 3, 78 quam mentiri turpe fuerat, tam vera 
reticere. 

5. Talis... qualis is more common in §S. than in D., as is the 
case with other comparative statements in which /a/e is used. 


A brief résumé will be given of the principal points of difference 
already noticed :—The use of the verb in the first person plural, 
when in the perfect referring only to preceding parts of the com- 
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mentary. Contrasted with this is the use of dictum est referring 
to all parts of the commentary. Swzdbaudis is freely used in S. 
and znvenies in D., while ut sz dicas and ut st putares is charac- 
teristic of S. Questions of all kinds introduced by ufvum... an, 
an, num and guts are confined to D. In the use of periphrastic 
forms each commentary shows decided preferences in the use of 
verbs. D. refers to poeta most freely, while S. has ac sz diceret 
and per transitum. D.much more freely than S. refers statements 
to indefinite sources, and in the comments on G. displaces these 
by e¢ aliter. More nearly agreeing in the use of antiguus, S. and 
D. stand opposed in the use of veferes and maiores. Considering 
them as supplementary pairs, a clear distinction is shown in the 
use of zz and apud, iuxta and secundum, ob and propter. Among 
nouns significatus and gratia are differently used. Quz ef ipse is 
avoided by D., which uses adamare for amare and prefers appel- 
lare of the verbs of calling, and of verbs of addition, adzeczt and 
subiunxit instead of addidit. Taken as kindred members of a 
group, there is difference in the use of guia, guod, guoniam; of 
licet, quamvis, quamgquam ; of quasi, velut, tamquam ; of anteguam 
and priusguam. Personal selection is shown in the use of several 
adjectives and adverbs, as congruus, congrue, incongruus and 
incongrue, nimius, figuratus, absolutus. Comparative particles, 
as sic and zfa, are not used the same, and a distinction is shown 
in the use of ac and atgue, of sane and non modo and its equiv- 
alents. There is a variation in the use of at, atguz and econtra, 
and of the temporal particles zxterdum, paulo post and plerumque. 
In connection with quotations, zfem, inde, unde and hinc are not 
used the same. Preference is shown in the selection of 742 and 
tllic, and of hic and hoc loco. 

These facts are sufficient to establish the lack of homogeneity 
in the diction of the two masses of comments. The uniform use 
of diximus referring to past portions of the commentary in S., 
and the use of dictum est in D.—also used freely by C where the 
Servian MSS have dzximus (see crit. app.)—point to the Servius 
as a work already completed when the Scholia were written, and 
give a valid starting-point for a negative criticism of their Servian 
origin. The MSS themselves furnish proof that some statements 
do not belong to Servius. This is shown by the statement in T 
ad 4, 694 praeter quod Servius dicit guidam dicunt, followed by 
the comment of D. See also ad 5, 30; 5, 458; 11, 134; II, 743- 
Daniel also adds ‘ut Servius dicit,’ ad B. 1, 12; 3, 20; 9,1. As 
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has been pointed out, the use of e¢ a/iter separates from Servius 
at least a portion of the scholia to G.; and the occurrence, in 
about 25 passages in the comments on B. and G., of subaudi for 
the Servian form subaudis gives warrant for relegating them to 
the crit. app., and the same is true for statements in T containing 
sive and tradunt. 

While the indications of separate authorship for the two masses 
of comments are numerous, the MSS of the Scholia have certain 
indications of individualism. A few scattered observations will 
be given with reference to T. Ad 10, 164 the Scholium, found 
only in T, has dtximus, in auctoribus, and neguaguam, which are 
characteristic of S. It also has diximus 10, 423. Ad 7, 464 it 
has zz toto Vergilio instead of in omni Vergilio, Servius ad 1, 576. 
It has guamguam (4, 296), the usual form in S., for guamvis, the 
usual form in D. Ad 4, 569 the Scholium containing hoc loco is 
in marg., as is also zx Catone 4,698. The use of these expres- 
sions seeming to ally T with S., also separates it from the rest of 
D., and at these points at least shows different authorship. This 
indicates that the MS gives us an original base plus later critical 
accretions. This, applied to D. as a whole, explains the inherent 
differences in diction between S. and D., but does not determine 
what Servius actually wrote. That many statements in the MSS, 
as a whole, are not by Servius, gives ground for the rejection of 
some statements in the Servian MSS; but here, in the case of 
statements which are colorless, failing some indications in the 
writing of the MSS themselves the problem is insoluble. 


ILLINo1Is WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. R. B. STEELE. 


II.—THE CATALOGUES OF VICTORS AT THE 
DIONYSIA AND LENAFEA, CIA. II 977. 


Several years ago, after studying the series of inscriptions 
pertaining to the dramatic contests in Athens (CIA. II 971-7; 
IV, pp. 218 sqq.), I was convinced that much remained to be 
done as regards the classification and interpretation of these 
important documents before they could be made to yield their 
full store of information to the historian of Greek literature and 
to the student of scenic antiquities. In the first place, serious 
doubts were raised in my mind as to the correctness of some of 
the restorations proposed by the editor of the Corpus in the lists 
of tragic and comic poets, so far as one could judge by the 
facsimiles; and in the second place as to the defensibility of his 
classification of certain fragments, in view of the information 
furnished by the chronological and didascalic notices scattered 
through Greek literature and the inscriptions. Accordingly I 
availed myself, on a recent visit to Athens, of the opportunity of 
inspecting the stones, and found some of my doubts confirmed. 
The contradictions with the literary evidence involved in the 
present classification, contradictions which every student of the 
subject must have felt, I propose to try to solve in the present 
article, and thus to gain a more solid foundation for the discussion 
of some of the broader problems which concern every student of 
the Greek drama. Some of these problems I hope to take up at 
a later time, especially in their relation to CIA. II 971, which is 
the official record, year by year, of the victors at the City 
Dionysia. 

At the outset I acknowledge the obligations which I feel, in 
common with all other students of the subject, to Professor 
Kéhler, whose masterly elucidation of these inscriptions in the 
Athenische Mittheilungen (3, 104 sqq., 241 sqq.; 5, 325 sq.) first 
brought order out of chaos and made clear the significance of 
these documents. Had the full body of material been available 
at the time of his first article in 1878, no doubt his conclusions 
would have been modified in many particulars. Scarcely less 
important is the article of Bergk in the Rheinisches Museum, 34 
(1879), 292 sqq., which has contributed largely to the results 
summarized in the Corpus. Bergk pointed out a number of the 
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contradictions to which attention will be called, but by his failure 
to appreciate the official character’ of these inscriptions and the 
facility with which he explained away difficulties which opposed 
his theories, he did not give them their due weight. The new 
readings which I report are generally not of great importance. 
Such as they are, I submit them to the final judgment of the able 
epigraphist and scholar, Dr. Wilhelm, who has undertaken’ to 
re-edit this whole class of inscriptions, with the addition of some 
new fragments recently discovered.* Since his results will be 
incorporated in Kaibel’s new collection of the Comic Fragments, 
it has seemed to me that the occasion is peculiarly opportune for 
a reconsideration of all of the fragments of the victors’ lists and 
that possibly something may thereby be contributed to the final 
disposition of these documents which we may confidently expect 
from him. 

In the thirty-two fragments of the inscription No. 977 we have 
the remains of eight distinct catalogues of victors—tragic and 
comic poets and tragic and comic actors, each in two lists, accord- 
ing as the victories were won at the Dionysia or at the Lenaea, 
In each column of the original inscription were generally seventeen 
names, the order of which was determined by the first victories. 
So much we may accept as established. Each catalogue had an 
appropriate heading. One is sufficiently preserved to identify 
the fragments as a list of tragic actors, festival unknown; of 
another a few letters only remain. For the first classification of 
the lists we are therefore obliged to depend upon the names 
themselves. For the closer classification according to the festival 
we might expect to derive some assistance from the number of 
victories assigned. But, unfortunately, the independent evidence 
in this matter is inconclusive. In only one instance are we 
informed of the number of victories won by a poet at each of the 
two festivals. The comic poet Eudoxus won three times at the 
Dionysia and five times at the Lenaea (Diog. Laert. 8. 8, 90, on 
the authority of Apollodorus), but his name does not occur in 
these fragments. The name of the tragic actor Aristodemus, 


1He had not seen Kéhler’s demonstration of this. Mention should be 
made of Kumanudes, who first detected the general nature of these lists, 
Philistor, 1, 331 sqq. 

? Wiener Jahresheft, vol. I; Kaibel, Com. Graec. Frag. I, praef. 

5 By the kindness of Dr. Leonardos I was permitted to see these fragments, 
but since they have not yet been published, I have not used the information 
gained from them. 
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who gained two Lenaean victories (Schol. Aesch. fals. leg. 15), is 
not found here, nor that of the tragic poet Dionysius, who was 
successful once at the Lenaea (Tzetzes, Chil. 5, 180; Diod. Sic. 
15, 74°). On account of this lack of decisive testimony, recourse 
has been had to considerations of a general nature, which too 
often lead to results of purely subjective value. One course of 
procedure is still open and has not yet been systematically 
followed: rigorously to test the lists by means of all of the 
positive data available, and especially to scrutinize the order and 
arrangement of the names of persons concerning whom we are in 
possession of sufficiently exact information. In this way we may 
hope to make some progress. 


The Comic Poets. 


Fragments d, /, ¢, g and 4 have been joined together by Bergk 
and Kohler so that they form four continuous columns, two to six 
names alone being missing at the bottom. The text will be given 
only where it is necessary to the argument, with such restorations 
as may be regarded as practically certain. The lettering is 
generally regular, so that the number of missing letters can be 
indicated with a considerable degree of exactness. Jota occupies 
about one-half of the space of a full letter. 


I II. 
ee @e Tlo . I 
[= ]evdgiros 1 II 
[T]prexrcidns TloA[ III 
"Aptoroperns Nexog[ av -] 
Kparivos III "AmoA[Aogav |ns I 
Pepexparns II -] 
"Eppimmos Ni[xoxapns -] 
Il Eelopjav I 
Mupridos I | 
III I 


'These references should be accepted as conclusive, both as to the fact and 
as to the date (367). One has been tempted to see an allusion to another 
Lenaean victory in 394 in the inscription published by Kohler in Hermes, 3, 
156—a complimentary vote to Dionysius passed in the sixth prytany. But 
there is absolutely no ground for such an inference. 
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III. IV. 
ros] II Sees 
Xopn[yos -] 4 os I 
Kéa[px Jos - 
- 
I 
"“Equnmos I - I 
TI I 
[M ]ynoivalyos] TIpoxAcidns I 
Navo[ixpdr IT M[évJavdpos 1. - 
Eidarn[s -] III 
’ArroAAddwpo[s -] 
[’Ap par -] III 
Nixéorparos - 


I 
’Apew[ia]ls I 


At the time of his first article in 1878 Kohler had not yet 
recognized the fact that Lenaean as well as City victories were 
recorded in this inscription, and naturally supposed that it had 
reference to the more important festival. But Bergk saw that 
both festivals were involved. He too assigned these fragments 
to the Dionysia, on the ground, first, that the regular comic 
contest was not introduced into the March festival as early as 
Magnes, whose name was found with that of Cratinus on another 
fragment, and secondly because the small number of victories 
credited to such poets as Cratinus, Eupolis, Anaxandrides and 
Philemon, compared with the larger number won by the lesser 
poets, was precisely what we should expect at the City Dionysia. 
In the Corpus Kohler adheres to his original classification, refer- 
ring simply to Bergk.* This result has been accepted, apparently 
without question,’ although we now know that the first reason 
advanced by Bergk is wrong. The assumption underlying the 
second argument is of course that the festival at which comedy 


1 SI in Corpus. ?II in Corpus. I could see nothing. 

* The second letter appears to be I’. 

*In Ath. Mitth. 5, 325 he adopts Bergk’s second argument. 

°E. g. by Kaibel in the articles on the comic poets in the Pauly-Wissowa 
Encyclopedia, Miller, Haigh, Oehmichen and Navarre. 
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played a relatively more important réle than tragedy would 
attract the highest talent; at the Dionysia tragedy held the 
position of honor, and the comic contest would be left more 
largely in the hands of second-rate poets. Is not this assumption 
open to serious objections? Does it not rest on the further 
assumption that a victory at the Lenaea was a greater honor for 
the comic poet than a victory at the Dionysia? But this can not 
be admitted as a matter of course.’ The March festival quite 
overshadowed the other in brilliancy and éclat. It became an 
international occasion, whose honors every dramatic poet, comic 
as well as tragic, must have coveted above all others. But these 
objections need not be urged further at present, for we have more 
definite data. 

The names of certain poets who, as we know, won victories at 
the Dionysia, are not found in this catalogue. But Aristophanes 
may have won after Eupolis; his name would then have stood in 
the lost portion of col. I.2. There is some reason to think that 
Lysippus won at the Dionysia in 434, and therefore to expect his 
name between Xenophilus and Eupolis. But the interpretation 
of CIG. Sic. et Ital. 1097° is too uncertain to warrant insistence 
on this objection. We look in vain in col. II for the name of 
Archippus. His sole victory was won between 415 and 411.‘ 


1On the same principle a tribe would take greater pride in a choral victory 
at the Thargelia, where there were only choral events, than at the City 
Dionysia, in which both tragedy and comedy were more prominent than the 
lyric choruses. 

? Oehmichen, Sitzungsber. d. baier. Acad., philosoph.-philolog. Cl., 1889, 151 
sqq., who discusses these lists at length, fills the space under Eupolis with 
frag. v, containing six names, of which only one, Philonides, is of a known 
comic poet. He is obliged, consequently, to assume that Aristophanes either 
did not win a City victory at all—which he is inclined to believe—or else 
only late in the century, i. e. after Philonicus, col. II. But we chance to know 
of one City victory (CIA. IV, p. 259), and it is rash to assume that the victory 
of 387 was at the Lenaea. Kaibel is wrong (Pauly-Wiss., s. v. Aristophanes) 
in doubting the success of the Plutus. Aristophanes is mentioned first in the 
full didascalic notice, which is based upon an official document similar to 
CIA. II 972 and 973. The order of success is violated in such notices only 
when the play in consideration did mot come out first. 

’Avrioyidov [....... A[bourmog évixa pev.... Wedo not know how 
much of the stone has been broken off at both sides. 

* évixnoev Graf éri tie a’ 6A. Suidas. Kaibel in Pauly-Wiss.,s. v. Archippus, 
suspects the date, but suggests that, if it is correct, the play with which 
Archippus won was the Fishes, modeled on the plan of the Birds; cf. Hermes, 


24, 49. 
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His name would be not more than three places below Ameipsias, 
who won éy dore over the Birds of Aristophanes. Here it may 
be urged—wrongly, as we shall see later—that Suidas does not 
specify a City victory for Archippus, or that Ameipsias may have 
won a victory earlier than 415,’ in which case the name of 
Archippus could be supplied below Philonicus. A more serious 
omission is that of Theophilus, who won at the Dionysia of 329 
(CIA. II 971 h). Since the first victory of Philemon was obtained 
in 327 (frag. Mar. Par., Ath. Mitth., 1897, 187), we should cer- 
tainly expect to find Theophilus among the ten poets, represent- 
ing about fifteen years, above the name of Philemon in col. IV. 
But in the absence of other precise facts in the career of Theoph- 
ilus, we can not, of course, be certain that he did not win as early 
as ca. 342 and that his name had a place in the four lost lines of 
col. III. This would give a very late date to the first victory of 
Alexis. When we consider that in the 100 years between the first 
victory of Eupolis and the first victory of Philemon are only 50 
names, or an average of two victories for each poet, and the 
resultant probability that for the ten names preceding Philemon 
we have to reckon with 20 years instead of 15 (and the numerous 
victories of Eubulus and Antiphanes point to a still higher 
average), the explanation suggested of the omission of Theoph- 
ilus becomes still more improbable. It is, for all that, possible. 
But the omission of all these names certainly justifies a suspicion 
that we may be dealing, after all, with the Lenaean catalogue 
and not with the Dionysian. 

This suspicion is raised to a conviction when we consider the 
relative order in which certain groups of names occur. Bergk 
observed that we should expect to find in col. I the name of 
Aristomenes after both Cratinus and Pherecrates. Suidas says of 
Aristomenes : xoptxds rav ris dpxaias Kop@dias, of 
rév dd. rf’ (432-28), while Anon. xap@dias (II 
in Kaibel, CGF.) mentions a victory of Cratinus? pera ri me’ dd. 
(440-36), and of Pherecrates émi Gcodepov (438/7), according to 
Dobree’s probable correction of émi 6edrpov. Bergk concludes that 
there were two poets Aristomenes, the second of whom is referred 
to by Suidas—the poet who contested with Aristophanes in 387. 


1 Hyp. Arist. Av. does not say that this was his frst victory, as Oehmichen 
reports, l. c., p. 155. 

2? The Armenian version of Eusebius and Hieronymus mention him under 
Ol. 81*. Hence the proposals to correct te’ to 7a’, 
27 
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This does not seem a plausible solution, but let us proceed to 
Eupolis. Eupolis exhibited first in the archonship of Apollodorus 
(430/29), in the same year with Phrynichus (Anon. II =. «op. 
Kaib.), at the age of seventeen (Suidas). The chronographers 
place him a year or two later, doubtless with reference to his first 
success (Hieron. 428/7; Eus. Vers. Arm. and Syncellus, 427/6). 
Now between Eupolis and Ameipsias in our catalogue were 12 
names. Reckoning only one victory for each name, and allowing 
for Eupolis and his predecessors only the two victories recorded 
in this period (Cratinus 423, Arg. V Nub.; Eupolis 421, Arg. I 
Pac.), we reach as the lowest possible date for the first City 
victory of Eupolis the year 429. But we have already seen that 
the most plausible explanation of the absence of the name of 
Archippus immediately after that of Ameipsias is the supposition 
that the latter had won a victory previous to that of 414, and that 
this earlier victory could not be placed later than 417.’ This 
would force the date of Eupolis’ first victory back to 432 at latest, 
or three years before his first appearance so explicitly dated by 
Anon. II. Even if the chronographers are in error, even if we 
concede that Eupolis, at the age of 17, at his first appearance, 
carried off the first prize, is it not inconceivable that in these 
fourteen years, in which some of the most brilliant figures of 
Attic comedy were before the public, the victories should all but 
two have gone to poets of the second order? And can we 
suppose that the predecessors of Eupolis, who, with only one 
exception, are credited with two or more victories, either won all 
of these successes in the first five or six years of their career or 
else had to be content with second or third place until after 417 
or even 4117? And what shall we say of Phrynichus, who made 
his début in the same year as Eupolis, but is set down as victor 
at least two years before him? The whole combination is enor- 
mously improbable in itself and defies every item of information 
supplied by the ancients. To my thinking, it alone is enough to 
discredit the present classification.* But there is yet another 
argument against it. 


1The order of names would have to be: Ameipsias 417, Nicochares 416, 
Xenophon 415, Ameipsias 414, Philyllius 413, Philonicus 412, Archippus 411, 
allowing no victories to the earlier poets. 

? The case becomes still more difficult if we take into account the probability 
that Eupolis died about 411, and must have won his third victory before that 
date. 

* Oehmichen does not think so (I. c., p. 155), but even sees a confirmation of 
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I will pass over the unexpected order of the names Anaxan- 
drides, Eubulus and Antiphanes in col. III. In col. ['V Menander 
precedes Philemon, and is credited with at least an equal number 
of victories. But the testimony of antiquity is opposed to both 
items. The newly discovered fragment of the Parian Chronicle 
(Ath. Mitth., 1897, 187) is the safest witness to the priority of 
Philemon: dq’ of 6 évixnoev ery £3’, dpxovros 
’AOnynot EdOuxpirov (328/7), and under the archonship of Demo- 
cleides (316/15): évixa 3€ xai Mévavdpos 6 rére 
mparov. Suidas places Philemon Mevdvdpov mpérepos. There 
is no reason to doubt the correctness of these statements.’ As 
regards the number of victories won by these two rivals, it was a 
commonplace of antiquity to contrast the popular success of 
Philemon with the greater merit of Menander. See Quint. ro. 1, 
72 and 3. 7, 18; Martial 5. 10,9. By the proposed classification 
of this catalogue as the list of victors at the City Dionysia, both 
of these apparent contradictions are immediately dissolved. 

I assume that there can be no further doubt on this point. 
How, then, do we account for the unexpected order of names on 
the Lenaean list? The explanation is simple. The chronological 
notices that have given rise to the difficulties which have been 
pointed out are based on the records of the City Dionysia,’ and 
take no account of the Lenaea. Clinton long ago maintained 
this, and but for the hasty assignment of the list to the Dionysia, 
this important fact would never have suffered eclipse. We may 


his views in the coincidence of the first appearance and the first victory of 
Eupolis (which he dates 429, not taking Archippus into account). He even 
fills up the end of col. I with the names of Philocles, Aristocrates, Eumenides, 
Autolycus, Philonides, Socrates and Polycles, all but one totally unknown as 
comic poets. It is enough to point out that he is obliged to assign Socrates to 
the year 422, although the victorious poet of this year was ..... o¢ (CIA. II 
971 b)! 

Bergk falls back upon his favorite theory that the victory ascribed to 
Ameipsias in 414 was with the Keyaorai of Phrynichus. Asa rule, he thought, 
the diddoxadog and not the real author was credited in these lists; but an 
exception was made in this case, the victory being the second one of Phryni- 
chus. It is safe to say that no one shares Bergk’s opinion about the Kayaorai, 
nor his belief in the unofficial character of the catalogue. 


1 The fortunate discovery of these fragments of the Parian marble furnishes 
the clue to the explanation of the statements of Anon. II 7. xwu. and Eusebius. 
*Lest it be suggested that we are arguing in a circle, using these notices 
first to create contradictions and afterwards to explain them, let me call 
attention to the argument based upon Eupolis, and to the omissions. 
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therefore confidently reject the theory about the greater import- 
ance of the Lenaean contest in the eyes of the comic poets—a 
theory which had its origin in the mistaken belief that this cata- 
logue, with its small average of victories won by the greater poets 
and its large proportion of inferior poets, was in truth the list of 
victors at the Dionysia. The Great Dionysia, as the festival 
afterwards was called, was from the introduction of comedy the 
great battle-ground of the leading comic poets. When Aris- 
tophanes, in the famous parabasis of the Knights, illustrates his 
policy by referring to the career of the great poets of the past, 
including his own older contemporaries, he does not mention 
Telecleides and Hermippus, who were very successful at the 
Lenaea. We can now understand better his bitter disappoint- 
ment at the failure of the Clouds at the Dionysia of 423. The 
judges had not dealt unkindly with him at the Lenaea, where he 
had already won two victories. But he had set his heart ona 
City victory, for which he had reserved his masterpiece, as he 
believed. Indeed, the depth of his indignation at his defeat 
would almost lead one to infer that he had already won a victory 
at the City festival and knew his own powers. 

The two fragments z and &' can now be assigned to the City 
Dionysia, instead of to the Lenaea. The order of names does 
not offend against tradition. Euphronius was victorious in 458 
(CIA. II 971 f., col. 2). The floruit of Crates is placed in 451 by 
Hieronymus, in 449 by Eusebius, Vers. Arm. Cratinus is men- 
tioned by the same chronographers under 453, which would be in 
harmony with our list. Since Anon. II mepi xop., in his enumer- 
ation of the poets, which always follows the chronological order, 
mentions Cratinus before Crates, and Aristophanes does the same 
in the Knights (534 sqq.), and since we know, further, that Crates 
was at first an actor for Cratinus (Schol. Arist. Eq. 534 and Anon. 
II), we can not hesitate to accept the correction ma’ for me’ in the 
statement of Anon. II that Cratinus won his first victory pera rip 


ridne -, [Kpari]vocg III, [Aco]eifye II, [Kpa]rn¢ III,..... ¢ II, is 
due to Oehmichen, who proposes ®:AoreiOy¢ after Kpativoc. But the space 
does not admit this restoration. Besides, the Philocles whose father was 
Philopeithes was a ¢vagic poet, according to Suidas. After Crates we might 
restore [KaAAia]c, identifying with Kad... of 971 f., col. 3. Meineke, Hist. 
Crit. Com., p. 54, rightly considers him a younger contemporary of Cratinus. 

k. [Nc]xooa[v -], [O]edrour[og -], [Ky] -]. The last name can be 
defended as against Kygvoddwpo¢ (Corpus). 
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me’ dAvumdda. Pherecrates, victorious in 437, and Aristomenes, 
flourishing ca. 430, came after Crates on this catalogue. Every- 
thing is in order. The first victory of Magnes is not necessarily 
placed earlier, so far as this list is concerned, than it must be 
placed in CIA. II 971 a, so that no objection can be made on this 
score to the classification here proposed. Fragment z was doubt- 
less in the first column of the catalogue of City victors, only a 
few names, among which we should expect to find Chionides, 
preceding that of Magnes. 

The Lenaean catalogue, on the other hand, certainly did not 
begin with Xenophilus. One column preceded col. I. The 
heading, which extended to the left of col. I, proves this. Kohler 
proposes as the heading [avayp]a[p]) rav But only 
three or four letters of this heading would have extended over 
the preceding column, and, besides, there is room for two full 
letters between A and H. Oehmichen, who saw both of these 
objections, proposed rév dyavja [olde évixlov. This 
is a little too short for the space, which calls for about 10 letters 
in each column and 2 or 3 letters between the columns, and 
probably 2 more letters extending to the left of the first column, 
i. e. about 25 letters in all. But, apart from the unusual phrase- 
ology, it omits the most important item in a heading designed to 
distinguish this catalogue from the other catalogue of comic poets, 
viz. the name of the festival at which the victories were won. I 
believe that ronray is right, for I thought that I could make out 
on the stone the faint outline of the lower part of an o before the 
H. The phraseology of the heading in such official lists varies 
somewhat, but we always find évixev or an equivalent, the name of 
the festival, and generally the demonstrative.’ The usual Attic 
phrase, as regards the construction of the festival name, is xa» ra 
Tavabnvaa, ra Anvaa, etc. In the fifth century émi Anvaio would 
probably have been preferred, but at the time when this inscrip- 
tion was cut ra Ajvaa had supplanted the earlier phrase. We 
never find rév dyava ray Anvaioy except in Roman times.’ There- 
fore the a before monra» is rather the final letter of Ajyaa than of 


1A dozen examples are to be found in CIG. Meg. Orop. Boeot. 415, 416, 419, 
420, 1760, 1773, 1774, 2727, 3195, etc. 

*CIA. III 1160. dyév is not often coupled with the name of this festival; 
cf, Aristoph. Ach. 504 obi Anvaiy tr’ ayov, whence the lemma in Hesych, 
Amvaiy ayév, Schol. Ach. 202 6 (a late phrase). See Kérte, 
Rhein. Mus. 52 (1897), 168 f. 
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dyava. I would propose, as satisfying all of the conditions, [oide 
évixav ra Anvatja [no]nrav [xopex]av, or perhaps [ray The 
corresponding heading of the City list would have éy adore for 
ra Anvaa. The heading over frag. imoxprav rpLayxav], would 
suggest the simpler phrase vixat Anvaixai ro. kop. Such a heading 
is excluded here, however, by the a in the first line and by the o» 
in the second. 

By the results thus far obtained we have learned that the 
chronological notices relative to the first victories and first appear- 
ances of the dramatic poets acquire a new significance and value, 
as being based on the records of the City Dionysia. It would be 
advantageous to know if the same is true of the notices which 
give the number of victories won by the poets. In the Dionysiac 
catalogue we find 11 victories for Magnes and 6 for Cratinus, and 
in the Lenaean catalogue 3 more for Cratinus. Now, Anon. II 
mept kouwdias assigns precisely 11 to Magnes’ and Suidas 9 to 
Cratinus. In one case we have the City victories alone, in the 
other the total for both festivals. Accordingly, when we find in 
Suidas 2 victories accredited to Magnes, it is natural to assume 
with Kohler that these are the Lenaean victories. But the small 
number arouses suspicions. It would be indeed surprising, when 
we find in the Lenaean catalogue that Telecleides won five times 
and most of his contemporaries at least twice, if Magnes, of whom 
Aristophanes says’ in Eq. 521 és mAciora trav vikns 
éornoe tporaia, won Only twice, and that, too, at a time when the 
Lenaean comic contest was doubtless relatively more important 
than it was later. And there is no other instance of a separate 
record of Lenaean victories alone. Diodorus assigns 18 victories 
to Sophocles, and we find 18 on the City list. In all other 
instances, so far as we can control them, the total recorded in 
literature is greater than the number given on the City lists. 
Doubtless in the source of these notices, the vixa: rpay:xat xai 
xoptxai Of Aristotle,® the totals for each festival were given sepa- 
rately, as in the case of Eudoxus, which has already been cited. 
When we find the actor Aristodemus credited with three 
Lenaean victories, we may conclude either that he won none at 


1 Bergk, l. c., p. 319, note, objected to the restoration of Méyvyc on the 
ground that Anon. always gives the total for both festivals. But this is the 
only instance in which he gives the victories at all. 

* Although referring, as we have seen, primarily to City victories. 
5Vit. Aristot., p. 404,67, Westermann. Cf. Bergk, I. c., p. 332, n. 2. 
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the Dionysia or that a portion of the original notice is lost. 
I believe, therefore, that the number of victories mentioned in 
literature, if no textual corruption has intervened, is either the 
total for both festivals (and this most often) or for the Dionysia 
alone; never for the Lenaea alone.’ Since on our fragmentary 
lists we have the victories at both festivals only in the case of 
Cratinus, this proposition does not admit of demonstration, and is 
advanced only as the most probable conclusion warranted by the 
available facts. Consequently we should decide with Bergk (Gk. 
Litt. IV 42) that Suidas’ statement about Magnes is to be rejected. 
Even Kohler’s explanation is improbable. For p’ we should read 
some number above :f’, possibly «§’. Suidas elsewhere always 
gives the total for both festivals. For this reason Kohler’s con- 
jecture of ca’ for a’ in the notice of Suidas about Carcinus (frag. 4 
gives Al), however plausible at first glance, seems less so on 
consideration, although this solution in the case of Euripides 
(vixas 8€ dveidero e’, Suidas) commends itself because the Vita gives 
the same total, ce’. The figures of the Vitae seem to be especially 
liable to corruption. Thus the «’ in the Vit. Soph. should be 
corrected with Bergk to «é’, in harmony with Suidas, and the ey’ of 
the Vit. Aesch. to «y’ outright, although the origin of the error is 
not easy to see. 

Fragment c* can be assigned with confidence to the list of 
comic poets, but a closer classification is impossible. The same 
is true of mand m.° There is nothing which indicates the Lenaea, 
to which Kohler assigns them. Frag. /, which contains the name 
of Philemon, belongs to the third or second century.* None of 


1It is of course possible that the City victories should fall out of a text as 
well as the Lenaean. My contention is that the former were sometimes 
intentionally selected for mention, to the exclusion of the latter; but not vice 
versa. 

2....e0¢ I, [Iocei]demmo¢ II. Before -eo¢ I see traces of a 6. Should we 
restore Tiué@eoc, for which the space is suitable, this poet would be a few 
decades later than Meineke believed. Suidas assigns him to the Middle 
Comedy. 

3m. I read in line 1 II EXETOS I IIII NI. In 1, 2 IIII after 
’Erivixoc is clear, not III, as in Corpus.—m. In 1. 8 Nicodemus is credited 
with 11 victories. 

*The elder Philemon is reported to have been more successful than 
Menander, who won eight times. In the City list we find three victories, 
here only two. The record may refer to the second Philemon, son of the first, 
or to the poet whose name occurs in CIA. II 975 for the year 168. The good 
lettering of / is in favor of the former alternative. 
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the other fragments can be safely assigned to the catalogues of 
comic poets. - Nothing is to be gained by foisting a half-dozen or 
more nonentities upon us as comic poets, all for the sake of 
identifying one or two names with persons found in Kock’s index 
poetarum. It is better to leave such lists for the present in the 
limbo of the ‘uncertain.’ Let us briefly consider the fragments 
which have been admitted into the catalogues of poets. 


a’. gr. 

pedals -] pols 1 [To ]Av 
@p Il Meveo[O]evs I 
I Atooxo 
11 EiBou 
’Apto jropevns - 
Atovi I [M 


In a’ Kohler restores in 1. 3 Tipoxdjs, 1. 4 1. 5 
names which are found together in the Lenaean list of comic 
poets, in the neighborhood of Knq¢icddepos and Atovictos (?). If 
these restorations could be accepted, the identification could be 
considered certain. But the restorations are absolutely impos- 
sible in the space indicated. ’Adxjvep and TipoxdAjs would have to 
extend two full letters beyond the initials of Mvpov and Knquicddwpos. 
As regards gv, both Bergk and Kohler assign it to the comic 
poets of the Middle Comedy, Bergk on account of EdSou[Aos ] and 
[M ]»no[iuayos], and Kohler because of whose name, other- 
wise unknown, he would restore in Ath. 15,699 b. This gives a 
possible identification of three names out of the twelve, in a 
period in which we know most of the poets through the Lenaean 
list and the literature. When we remember, further, that these 
names would have to be assigned to the City Dionysia, the 
classification seems extremely improbable. 


The Tragic Poets. 


Three fragments, a, 4 and ¢, belong to the catalogue of tragic 
poets. In awe have [Al]oyiA[os -], [Ed ]érns 1, [Mo]Avdpdop[or -], 
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[NéO]immos 1, [Sop ]oxAjs AMI, .... ros 1, [Apiorjias -.. We can 
not doubt, in view of the preceding discussion, that Kohler is 
right in assigning this fragment to the City list on the strength of 
Diodorus (Apollodorus), who reports 18 victories for Sophocles. 
Frag. 6 may be placed in the same category, on account of the 
large number of victories, and because Aphareus is said to have 


6. 
Kapxi]vos AI Ons I 
1..1 parns I 
@co]déxras Il ’Aorvé Japas 
’Adapjevs II II 
I 

II 


won two City victories.® Frag. ¢ offers greater difficulties. Kohler 
confidently assigns it to the Lenaea, finding in 1. 1 [@eod8e«r]as I, 
which would complement the mI of 6 and give the total mentioned 
in the epigram Steph. Byz., s. v. @acndis. But the space is insuffi- 
cient by two full letters, as the facsimiles in the Corpus will suffice 
to show. Nothing, then, is certain but ’Aorvdduas. There were, 
however, three tragic poets of this name. The youngest is men- 
tioned in an inscription of about 279 B.c. (CIA. II 551). The first 
made his first appearance in 398, according to the Diod. Sic. 14, 
43. Inthe Parian chronicle a victory of Astydamas is mentioned 
for the year 372. Whether this refers to the father or to the son 
is a much-discussed question which can not be debated here. 
The presence of the name of Astydamas in the neighborhood of 
Carcinus and Aphareus on frag. 6, however, may be taken as a 
confirmation of Clinton’s view that the Parian marble here, as 
always, refers to a first victory. This is made clear by a consid- 
eration of the known facts in the lives of Carcinus and of Apha- 
reus. The fact that the names of Carcinus, Theodectas and 


1The space does not permit I'vfjorrroc in 1. 4, proposed by Bergk. I offer 
Mecdaroc in 1, 6, but with misgivings, in view of the treatment which this poet 
has received. We know of no other poet of the period whose name ends in 

2Col. 2 contains —, AA, ®p, ‘Ou, Ac, 

5Vit. X Orat. 839d: Kabijxev kai dig évixnoe Arovucion 
kabeic, xai d¢ érépwv érépacg Anvaixdc. It is possible that the érépac¢ dbo 
should be understeod as vixac and not as didackadiac, 
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Aphareus do not appear on ¢, and can not be restored there, may 
be taken as an indication that this fragment is not the counterpart 
of 5. It may then be either from the lists of the latter part of 
the fifth century and the beginning of the fourth, City or Lenaean, 
or from the early part of the third century. Without the other 
names we can not decide between these two possibilities. The 
names of Critias and Euripides occur to one as possible for the 
former period, and as fitting the given space. The younger 
Euripides brought out the Bacchae of the great poet and must 
have produced in his own name soon afterward. If Critias was 
successful at all, it would have been before 403. The dates would 
fall in well with the date given by Diodorus for the elder Asty- 
damas. We might think then of the Lenaea of about 400 for 
this fragment. Naturally, with so little to go upon, we can not 
urge this except as a possibility.’ 

Bergk and Oehmichen accept frag. s into the catalogue of 
tragic poets. Kohler is doubtful of this. The name ’Emapeivar, 
which occurs in s, is found also in ¢, where AloyiAos may also be 
restored with some probability.” If the name Aicyvdos occurs 
both in ¢and ins there can be no question of the famous poet 
here, for his name has already occurred ina. Another Aeschylus, 
a tragic poet of Alexandria, is known. But none of the other 
names can be identified. 


Tragic Actors. 


Fortunately, the heading of e’ identifies the list. The name of 
Muwicxos is found in CIA. II 971 bas the victor for 422. The 
names in this column are therefore to be placed in the last quarter 
of the fifth century. One other column to the left would suffice 
for the names of all the victors from the introduction of the actors’ 
contest in 450. The list, then, is probably the catalogue of victors 
at the Dionysia, as Kohler inferred from the small number of 


1Suidas mentions another Euripides, tpeoBirepoc rov évddgov yevouévov, and 
assigns him five victories. No such poet is elsewhere mentioned. Is it not 
likely that, through some confusion in his sources, he wrote mpeoPitepoc 
instead of vedrepoc, and that the notice refers to the nephew of the great poet? 

25, Kieog, -], "Apiuvy[orog -], -], ’Epor[iwv -], ’Ape- 
o[r - -]. 

t, [Alox]bA[og -]?, . . evobévng I, 'Epyoobévng II, II, In the first 
line we have only the lower portion of Y(?)A, but in the right position for the 
proposed restoration. 
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victories credited to Neoptolemus in frag. 0. In the second 
column’ of e’ Kohler reports A@HI and API, restoring ’Aén»[ddepos | 
with great probability. ’Api[oré8nyuos] suggests itself in the next 
line. In the line above ’Aénv I read NI.., which would almost 
certainly be NeorréAeyos, and in the line above an initial 6, which 
would be either Geddepos or Gérrados. In o there are traces of the 
upper part of a T before the .... AAO® reported by K@Ghler, which 
makes his restoration of @érrados certain. 


Comic Actors. 


The catalogue of comic actors is represented by only one frag- 
ment, ~,” which admits of certain identification. Kohler has 
shown that fragg. « and v are to be put over against /’ and w, 
and Aépxaros being found in and /’, :A@vidns and 
’Euperidns inv and w. This disposes of Oehmichen’s attempt to 
add v to the list of comic poets after d. Bergk was wrong in 
thinking that we have tragic poets here.* Kohler thinks that it is 
alist of actors. I believe that we can safely go further and assign 
the two lists to the catalogues of comic actors. In dealing with 
28 uncertain names it will not do to base an identification upon 
two or three names alone, as Bergk did. Homonyms are far 
too frequent in all Attic name-lists for such a procedure. But if 
we find a fair number of names which can be dated, all belonging 
to the same category, a provisional identification at least is 
warranted. Now, we find the following names of comic actors: 
Callippus, who won at the Lenaea in 307 (CIA. II 1289); Hieron- 
ymus, victorious at the Lenaea in 354 (CIA. II 972); Aristo- 
machus, who took part in the same contest; Menecles and Phi- 
lonides took part in the Delian exhibitions in the early part of the 
third century, and also a Polycles, whose name is to be found in 
the Modv of zw, col. 2 (Bull. Corr. Hell. 2, 104 sqq.). In the same 
Delian inscriptions the names of Callippus and Hieronymus also 
occur, but they may belong to the next generation after the two 


1The facsimile of this badly mutilated frag. is very misleading. It is to be 
hoped that Wilhelm will furnish a better copy. 

2... Kov al[p]uévov I, Atxwv II, Na[v]ocx[parye -], 'Augex[dpne -], 
[o]p[uiwv -], according to Kohler. 

5On account of KadAiorp[aroc] in w, referring to the poet mentioned in 
CIA. II 972 for the year 419. But in / is another Callistratus, a comic poet, 
and a comic actor of this name is known in the second century (CIA. II 925, 
col. III), and again in the first century (CIG. Meg. Orop. Boeot. 419, 3197). 
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actors of the Attic inscriptions and may not be the same.’ A 
Philonides, probably the same actor, performed at the Soteria at 
Delphi early in the third century,’ as well as a Lyciscus, who may 
be identified with the Avxo- of z, col. 2. So many coincidences, 
considering the scantiness of our materials, can scarcely be due to 
chance, especially when we take into account the double coinci- 
dence of name and date. The first column of z would belong to 
the middle of the fourth century, its continuation in v to the last 
part of the century; the second column of z% to the early part of 
the third. Fragment d’ is uncertain, but it may be provisionally 
classed as the continuation of /’w. We find the name [Se |xpdrns, 
which is in v also, and in the second column [odv«piros, who may 
be identified with the cap@dds of a Delian inscription of 261 B. Cc. 

Very little can be done with the remaining fragments x, y, z, 0’ 
and g’. The three first-named are too small to furnish any clue.* 
In 3’ we find ’Aynrap, which suggests at once our old acquaintance 
..+.@p Of a’, where Kohler wished to restore ’AXxjvap. The 
Nixwy in 6’ might also be restored in a’, as well as the Zévo» in x. 
Comic poets of these names are known, both of uncertain date, 
but it would be rash to identify them. 

We have reviewed the entire series of fragments belonging to 
this inscription. The following recapitulation may be found 
convenient. 

I. Nixat rpaykav: 1) dortxai, @ and 4, as in Corpus; 
2) Anvaixai, none certain; 3) Festival undetermined, c, which is 
classed under 2) inCorpus. sand # may belong here, but are late ; 
not of the fifth century, as assumed by Bergk and Oehmichen. 

II. Nixat ronravy xopixav: 1) dorxai, 2 and &, classed under 2) in 
Corpus; 2) Anvaixai, d, 7, g, ¢, hk, classed under 1) in Corpus; 
3) Festival undetermined, ~ and m, classed under 2) in Corpus, 
Zand c’. a’ and gr are not to be accepted in this category with 
Kohler and Bergk. 


1 If, however, the archon Diotimus of CIA. II 972 should be the magistrate 
of 286/5 and not of 354/3, the identification would be certain. This, I 
believe, can be proved. 

? Following Reisch, De mus. certam., p. 96, who identifies the comic actor 
Telestes of a Delian inscription with the actor of the same name in a Delian 
inscription of 286. 

may not be mere chance that g’ has...acI,...¢ IIII, and. . po¢ 
identical both as to the position of the letters and in number of victories with 
the first three names in w—’Apiorayépac I, IIII, and I, 
g’ can not fit x, with which it is placed in the Corpus, and may possibly belong 
above #. 
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III. Nixat 1) dorixai, e’ asin Corpus; 2) Anvai- 
kai, 0, as in Corpus. 

IV. Nixat imoxprav: 1) uv; 2) f’w. These are not comic poets, 
with Oehmichen (z), nor tragic poets, with Bergk. In Corpus 
are classed as ‘actors’ simply. / belongs here, as in Corpus. 

V. Unclassified: s and a’ and é’x, y, gr, 2, a’, g’. sand? 
may be tragic poets, but late; a’ and x, possibly late comic 
poets. a’ and gr wrongly assigned to comic poets in Corpus. 
d’' and g’ may belong, with /’w, to lists of comic actors. 

I have intentionally tried to avoid discussing at length the 
interesting chronological questions in connection with the tragic 
and comic poets which are suggested by a study of these lists. 
If this inscription had been better understood in its relation to 
the chronological notices, many of the statements found in the 
valuable articles of Kaibel and Dieterich in the Pauly-Wissowa 
Encyclopedia on the tragic and comic poets and in Haigh’s 
Tragic Drama would have been modified. Some of these matters 
may be taken up ata later time. For the present it will suffice 
to advert again to the great importance for the history of the 
poets of the knowledge which we have gained—perhaps it would 
be better to say regained—that these notices, so far as they have 
to do with first appearances and victories, were based in the main 
upon the records of the City Dionysia. 

EDWARD Capps. 


III—NEW READINGS FROM THE FREISING FRAG- 
MENTS OF THE FABLES OF HYGINUS. 


The text of the mythographer Hyginus rests upon a lost 
manuscript (s. IX) used for the editio princeps by Jacobus 
Micyllus in Basle, 1535. Five small fragments of this manuscript, 
aggregating about a hundred lines, were found thirty years ago 
by Ziegler, at Regensburg, in the binding of a book. They are 
known as Codex Frisingensis 237, or Monacensis 6437, and now, 
like the much earlier acquired MSS which formerly belonged to 
the neighboring monastery of Freising, repose in the Staatsbibli- 
othek in Munich. These fragments of Hyginus were first edited 
by Halm, in the Sitzungsberichte d. Miinch. Akad., 1870, p. 317 
ff. The only other MS tradition is contained in some bits pre- 
served in the Codex Strozzianus of the Germanicus-scholia 
(s. XIV), and the palimpsest leaves (containing 34 lines) discov- 
ered by Niebuhr in the Vatican. 

The Freising fragments are written in the Beneventan minus- 
cule, so familiar from the Tacitus, Apuleius, and other classical 
MSS of Montecassino. 

Micyllus, who did not distinguish between Lombardic and 
Beneventan, described his source as “liber externis ac Longo- 
bardicis notis scriptus.” 

The hands are of the ninth century, the first Beneventan period, 
and much resemble the type of plate XXXVI in the Paleografia 
artistica di Montecassino, a facsimile of cod. 3 (dated 812) con- 
taining the works of Alcuin (cf. M. Thompson, Gr. and Lat. 
Palaeogr., p. 220); but it is later than the Cod. Bambergensis of 
Gregory of Tours, De Cursu Stellarum (ed. Haase, Vratislaviae, 
1853). It probably contained about 25 lines to the page, and the 
body of the text was nearly square. On the larger fragment 
there is an outer margin on pp. 1, 2 of 1#”, and pp. 3, 4 of 14”. 
The first folio averages about 46 letters to the line; the second, 
about 50. The scribe of the first folio wrote a heavier, less 
regular and beautiful hand, with less careful alignment; his taller 
letters sloped to the right, whereas in the second folio, and the 
smaller fragments, they are perpendicular. The illuminated 
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initials, of which we have three, and the capitals, introducing the 
several labors of Hercules, belong to the early Beneventan period. 

Upon my detecting a false reading from one of the fragments, 
Dr. Ludwig Traube, of the University of Munich, advised a 
careful and complete examination, so that the following correc- 
tions and new readings are entirely supplementary to Halm, and 
Maurice Schmidt (edidit Ienae, 1872). The lithographic facsimile 
appended to Schmidt’s edition, though poor, shows several of 
the readings given below. All references are to the paging of 
Schmidt. 


P. 51, 9 (fab. XVID. Traces of the red heading of XVIII 
below jilio nauem show —e.s of Phineus. 

P. 52, 16 (fab. XXI). Phrixi: cod. has phrysz, not phrist. 

P. 55, 1 (fab. XXV). The remains of the illuminated initial A, 
which can easily be compared with the M below in XXVI, show 
that the chapter began with Aeefae, not Medea. The ed. prince. 
and Schmidt give the order Medea Aeetae et Idyiae filia as in 
CCXXXVIIII, p. 133, 17: Medea Aeetae filia Mermerum et 
Pheretem filios (interfecit,) and this is the regular order, and the 
usual mode of opening the myth. But Hyginus sometimes varies 
this; e. g. 41, 15 (VIII) Nyctei regis in Boeotia fuit filia Antiopa ; 
but in 41,1 (VII) Antiopa Nyctei filia, etc., or 98, 11 (CVIIII) ; 
24,5 (CXLV); 25, 12 (CLI); 62, 15 (LXIIII). In XXII and 
XXIII just preceding, Acefa is the initial word, although the 
subject of the latter is Absyrtus. We may have here another 
instance of a change in the word-order, due to the careless copy. 
used by Micyllus (vid. Halm, p. 325), which might easily have 
included the title of the myth, Medea, in the text. 

P. 55, 8  muneri: cod. mun’ (i. e. munus) corrected to muneri 
by the first hand. 

munere: cod. munerae. 

P. 55,9. conflagravit: cod. confraglavit with r sloping to the 
left, inserted in finer black ink by corrector. Under the / is the 
trace of faint, comma-like stroke. 


P. 55, 10. et Pheretem interfecit: cod. has ef feré inter Secit 
corrected by the first hand. 

P. 55, 11. profugit Corintho: cod. has profugit 3 Corintho, 
with traces of a or ¢ under the erasure. (Cf. 38, 2 profugit ab 
Thebis; 55, 17 ab Athenis redit; 119, 15 iter faceret a Troezene.) 
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P. 55, 13, 14 (fab. XXVI). On the lower edge of the parch- 
ment, where the line has been cut, by comparing the text of 
Micyllus, the tops of the following letters can be seen: 


with space for the words 
Medus postea sacerdos Diane Medéa’. 


P. 56,6 (fab. XXVII). Creontis filium se esse mentitus est: 
cod. sé €@ mentitus. Just below in 56, 9 cod. has se sacerdotem 
Dianae ementita; so also Micyllus in 104, 2 (fab. CXX) illa 
ementita est dicitque eos sceleratos signum contaminasse. The 
only instance of mentiri is 60, 5 (LVII) of Sthenoboea: illa viro 
suo mentita est se ab eo compellatam, where the context gives a 
different meaning. In our passage the combination @éé might 
easily account for the loss of an é in ementitus through haplog- 
raphy. 

P. 56,9. ementita esset: so Mic., Halm and Schmidt; but the 
cod. (in which the lines are here very dim) has es¢ with trace of 
the ligature of s¢. There is hardly room for éé¢ (esse¢) and no 
vestige of the sign of contraction. The change from subjunctive 
to indicative is needed in this very corrupt passage. 

P. 56,9. dixit sterilitatem se expiare posse: cod. has above 
the beginning of sterilitatem faint but distinct traces of what 
resembles a capital B, which seems to be the abbreviation q,, for 
gue, inserted by a later hand. The locution emendita dixit que 
may be supported in Hyginus by 104, 2 (CXX) @l/a ementita est 
dicit gue and perhaps by the paraphrase 110, 27 (CX XVI). 

P. 56, 11. arbitrans eum patris iniuriam exequi uenisse ibique 
imprudens filium prodidit: such is the reading of the ‘extus 


receptus. Cod. has impdens, the letters ru being superscribed 
by the first hand. The unmistakable reading zbigue (ibiq,) has 
caused great trouble. The gue is not wanted with arditrans... 
imprudens, while the correct reading est for esse¢ debars Schmidt’s 
transposition of zbzgue to between uenisset and regi. The proper 
point of departure, then, is Hyginus’ usage. In 84,6, 7 (LXXXVII) 
we read: At is (Thyestes) Atrei filium Plisthenem ... ad Atreum 
interficiendum misit: quem Atreus credens fratris filium esse 
imprudens filium occidit. Again, 116, 24 (CXXXVII) Merope 
credens eum esse filii sui interfectorem, qui dormiebat, in chalci- 
dicum cum securi uenit zzscza ut filium suum interficeret etc. Cf. 
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also 111, 13 (CXXVII) and 97, 15 (CVII). Hence, if the MS 
reading be correct, there must be a lacuna containing an infinitive 
co-ordinate with uwenisse. Phrases of the type wenit ibigue se 
aspexit, est profectus ibiqgue remansit are a mannerism of the 
style of Hyginus, e. g. 19, 3, 4; 22, 12; 25, 2; 34, 16; (cf. also 
34, 8 and 52, 15;) 39,9; 59,5; 108, 2; 111,12; 111,18; 124, 9. 
The second verb is generally neuter or passive in sense. From 
the proximity of 22 custodiam eum conici (line 6) and in custodia 
haberi in the lines above 10 and 11, a phrase such as mon diu in 
custodia haberi posse may have been lost. In case of a bad 
transmission in zb¢gue, the easiest way out is to read 7267 with 
Scheffer ; but other emendations have been proposed. 

I would therefore read lines 4-12 as follows: Medus Aegei et 
Medeae filius, ut uidit se in inimici potestatem uenisse, Hippoten 
Creontis filium se esse ementitus est. Rex diligentius quaerit et 
in custodiam eum conici iussit. Ubi sterilitas et penuria frugum 
dicitur fuisse (cf. 38, 16; 73, 23; 85, 9). Quo Medea in curru 
iunctis draconibus cum uenisset, regi se sacerdotem Dianae 
ementita est dixitque sterilitatem se expiare posse; et cum a 
rege audisset Hippoten Creontis filium in custodia haberi, arbi- 
trans eum patris iniuriam exequi uenisse ibique < > 
imprudens filium prodidit. Nam regi persuadet, etc. 

P. 56,17, 18. The tops of the following letters at the clipped 
bottom of the page can be deciphered with the help of the 
received text: 


with space agreeing for 


ei tradidit iussit q, aui sui iniurias exeq Medus re audita Persen 


P. 57, 7 (fab. XXVIII). After atropos with space agreeing for 
hi cu’ Diana’, the lower part of co’frmare can be seen, where the 
line has been cut. 

P. 57,11. The words ad altero, inserted after auersi, are 
in a different ink, like that used for the marginal estimans, p. 63, 
9 (XXVIII), and the inserted clause in 63, 12. The a of a// has 
the half-uncial form as only here in the fragments. Halm remarks 
(p. 322, 6 note): “iiber der Zeile erganzt, aber von erster Hand, 
wie iiberhaupt von Correcturen; von zweiter Hand keine Spur 
sich vorfindet, ausgenommen die zu XXV bemerkte Rasur” 


(erasure of ac). But the corrections in 55, 10 feve™", 55, 7 exue- 
28 
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nens, and others seem from a different hand from 57, 11; 63, 12, 
and several others. 

P. 57, 10-12. Qui (Otos et Ephialtes) ad inferos dicuntur hanc 
poenam pati: ad columnam, auersi alter ab altero, serpentibus 
sunt deligati. Est styx inter columnam sedens, ad quam sunt 
deligati. This passage has been the despair of all editors, and, 
judging from the several corrections in the MS, the trouble goes 
back of the Freising copy. In line 12, the first wrote es¢ sérz, 
corrected to stys or styx, by the insertion, a little above the line, 
of a stroke making a y of the 7, while the #-stroke of the Bene- 
ventan ligature was prolonged into s or x. The word inter 
extends three letters into the margin; columnam is written 
‘colu’na’, the initial c being of the ‘broken-backed,’ Lombardic 
type, as occurs nowhere else in the fragments except in a ligature 
with x where the case is doubtful. Barth conjectures es¢ (= exest) 
strix viscera; Staveren and older editors take columnam sedens 
as a Grecism; C. Schwenk (Rh. Mus., 1858, XIII, p. 477) 
suggested est styx inter eos super columnam sedens. Without 
presuming to solve the problem, I would refer to 59, 19, 20 (LV) 
qui (Tityus) novem iugeribus ad inferos exporrectus iacere dicitur, 
et serpens ei appositus est, qui zecur eius exesset, quod cum luna 
recrescit. Also 23, 10-12 (CXLIIII), of Prometheus: aquilam 
apposuit, quae cor eius exesset, quae quantum die ederat, tantum 
nocte crescebat. /ecury may shed light on iver, and cum luna 
recrescit on ‘colu’na’ sedens. 

P. 63,9 (fab. XXVIIII). estimans in cod. is written in the 
margin. 

9. ex’ is written over the ¢ of thalamis. 

II. qui tam libens cum ea concubuit is inserted by the second 
hand over ut unum diem and attention called to the omission by 
+ in the margin. 

16. The tops of the following letters can be seen at the bottom 
of the page after securam : 


miraric.e..t &.. eri 


the space agreeing with mirari coepit et queri. 

P. 64, 5 (fab. XXX). Before dormientem stand in the vulgate 
et st guis eam. Traces of all these can be discerned at the top of 
the page, but there seems to be one letter too many for the usual 
ea’ and the last letter as written can not be m. 
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P. 64,6. et si quis eam (sc. hydram) dormientem transierat, 
vestigia eiis afflabat, et malorum cruciatu moriebatur. The 
correct reading of the codex is mazori cruciatu, the word being 
written with the tall z (cf. matorem in cod., pag. 4, vs. 9) and the 
usual ligature for vz. For the abl. of comparatives in 7, see Neue 
Formenlehre, II* 265-7. Our MS always has -orw’ for orum. It 
is surprising that so careful a palaeographer as Halm should not 
have observed this. However, we have here another bit of 
evidence that these fragments are part of the MS used by 
Micyllus for his editio princeps. 

P. 64,11. Euristhéi: cod. has 4 written over @. 

P. 64, 18, 19. The following can be traced at the lower edge: 


....d‘r..s 1/mpon x4nthus di. us 


corresponding to: (nomi)na Podargus Lampon X4nthus Dinus. 
Hippélyten Amazonia’ Mart]. There is not space for Martis et 
(read by Schmidt), and e¢ is always expressed by the compen- 
dium &. 

P. 68, 7 (fab. XXXVII). ut tunc: cod. has wf in the margin, 
a little below the line. It may have been omitted because of the 
following ¢u-. Hyginus uses the locution praecipere ut. 

P. 68, 11. Probably an erasure between Japidemgue and 
ostendit. 

One important point worth noting in a manuscript containing 
so many Greek names, is that in most cases their accented syllable 
is marked with * or ’. Among instances not noted by Halm: 
55, 12 Pandfonis; 63, 8 Amphitrion; 63, 8 Oechdliam ; 63, 10 
Oechilia; 64, 12 Stymphdlides; 64, 18, 19, the names of Dio- 
medes’ horses: Podargus, Lampon, Xdnthus, Dinus; 64, 19 
Hippdlyten. The accents appear on the following Latin words: 
56, 12 persuddet; 64, 7 interfécit; 55, 6 sé. The ink of these 
accent-marks is so faded that it is not easy to say whether they 
belong to the first or a later hand. Such marks are found in 
liturgical works, the Vitae Sanctorum school-books, and, in 
general, texts which were to be read aloud. This is a point 
interesting for the history of the transmission. 


University. GEORGE DWIGHT KELLOGG. 


IV.—RHYTHMIC ACCENT IN ANCIENT VERSE. 
A REPLY. 


This paper is intended as a reply to the criticisms made upon 
my theory of ictus by Professor Hendrickson in this Journal, vol. 
XX, No. 2, pp. 198-210. With great acuteness and learning, 
this scholar advances numerous objections to my own view of 
ictus, besides adducing considerations which he thinks favor the 
traditional view. To none of these can I concede any validity. 

Before taking up the points of Professor Hendrickson’s paper 
seriatim, I shall permit myself in the briefest possible way to 
recapitulate the arguments of my original article as published in 
this Journal, vol. XIX, p. 361 ff. My object was to show that the 
evidence points strongly to the conclusion that ictus was zo/ stress, 
and that it was merely quantitative prominence. My line of 
reasoning was as follows: 

1. Latin was a quantitative language, i. e. the distinguishing 
characteristic of Latin words was found in the quantitative aspects 
(time-aspects) of the syllables composing them, whereas in 
English the distinguishing characteristic of a word is found in the 
stress upon one or more of the syllables (i. e. accents, primary or 
secondary). Latin, as an eminent phonetician who has given his 
adhesion to my theory puts it, was a language of “level stress.” 
In Latin, therefore, since the stress was so slight, the quantitative 
aspects of syllables loomed large. In English, on the other hand, 
since the stress is so heavy, the quantitative aspects of syllables 
are hardly felt. 

2. As a result of the quantitative character of the Latin lan- 
guage, I pointed out how natural it was that quantity should be 
made the basis of the rhythm of Latin verse,—just as natural as 
that in English stress-accent is made the basis of poetry. 

3. Assuming that Latin poetry is quantitative, i. e. that a line 
of Latin poetry consists in a rhythmical arrangement of long and 
short syllables, I then proceeded to argue that, if Latin poetry 
was so felt, i. e. if the psychological element which appealed to 
the attention and characterized the rhythm was a time-element, 
then there could not simultaneously exist another psychological 
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element characterizing the rhythm. In other words, I contended 
that 
Barbarico postes auro spoliisque superbi 

could not in the Roman consciousness or any other be felt simul- 
taneously as 

and as 

I took this ground not only because it seemed to me theoretically 
obvious psychologically, but because it seemed to me abundantly 
confirmed by experience, and because the existence of a second 
principle of rhythmical grouping (i.e. stress as well as time), 
being superfluous, seemed impossible. To my mind, it made no 
difference whether this supposed stress were strong or faint. If 
it be perceptible enough to be apprehended in consciousness as 
the basis of rhythmical grouping, then I meant to say that any 
other basis, e. g. quantity, could not exist simultaneously. What 
I meant to do was to present a logical diAnuya, viz.: Is Latin verse 
metrical or accentual? It can not be both, was my conviction. 

4. Ialso urged, as a weighty argument against the traditional 
stress theory of ictus, the fact that it involved the importation of 
a stupendous artificiality into the reading of Latin poetry. The 
poet’s art, I maintained, never presupposes on the part of his 
readers the possession of a key to unlock the secret trick of his 
versification. The poet simply takes the choicer elements of 
familiar speech, uses them in their ordinary value and equivalence, 
and so arranges them that the rhythmical scheme to which they 
are intended to conform is immediately obvious to any one who 
can correctly pronounce the words as ordinarily uttered. At 
least, this is true of all languages of which I have ever heard, and 
poetry of any other nature is to me unthinkable. Here again it 
is of no avail to urge that the artificial stress thus introduced was 
faint. If it was apprehended in consciousness as the basis of the 
rhythmical structure of the verse, it must have involved a con- 
scious effort to produce it. Whether this effort was small or 
great is immaterial. 

5. Lastly, I endeavored to show that there nowhere exists, 
either in the extensive discussions of the Latin grammarians and 
metricians or elsewhere, any evidence that ictus was stress. 

Such was my reasoning. Professor Hendrickson (p. 212) calls 
my view an “arbitrary assumption.” Assumption it certainly 
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was. That an irrefutable demonstration of its truth was estab- 
lished, I do not maintain; but that it was arbitrary, in any sense 
of the word known to me, I can not concede. The facts and 
reasoning of the first four of the above five points still remain 
unchallenged, and seem to me still so weighty as to call for 
decided refutation before one proceeds to build an argument 
concerned solely with my fifth point, as Professor Hendrickson 
does. Granting all that he urges in that connection (and I can 
not grant a single point),—granting that we find facts which seem 
to favor the conception of ictus as stress,—we are still in the midst 
of irreconcilable contradictions. These contradictions seem to 
me so obvious and so serious as to suggest that we really do not 
advance appreciably toward the solution of the problem before 
us, unless we either adopt some theory of ictus consistent with 
my first four propositions above enumerated, or else eliminate 
the propositions themselves. Professor Hendrickson has done 
neither. My four fundamental theses pass unchallenged, while 
of the points raised against my view of ictus not one is sound. 
Some of them are not inconsistent with a stress theory, but not 
one necessarily makes for such a view. 

I proceed to the discussion of Professor Hendrickson’s argu- 
ments in detail. His first is drawn from Aristoxenus’s Elementa, 
§§16, 17, 31. I quote the Greek: §16, onpawépeba rév Kai 
aicOnoe, éorw, ‘ That by which we indicate 
the character of the rhythm and make it intelligible to the per- 
ception is the foot’; §17, ray of pév ciyKewrat, 
Tov Te dvw Tov kdrw, xrh., ‘Some feet consist of two times, the up 
and the down’ [i. e. they are marked by an up and a down beat]; 
§31, rav moday pév elow of ev TH Td yap 
Sionuov péyebos mavredas dv Exot riv onpaciay, ‘The smallest feet 
have a magnitude of three’ morae; for feet of two morae would 
involve too frequent recurrence of the distinguishing characteristic 
(onuacia) of the foot.’ Here Aristoxenus distinctly declares that 
feet of two morae do not exist’ in Greek, and alleges a reason— 
viz. that, if the pyrrhic were to be used, its employment would 
involve too frequent recurrence of the distinguishing characteristic 
of the foot. This distinguishing characteristic, urges Professor 
Hendrickson, could be nothing but stress. But I can not admit 


1 How Professor Hendrickson can say (p. 201, n.) that Aristoxenus “ assumes” 
the pyrrhic foot, when Aristoxenus flatly denies its existence, is not clear to 
me, 
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the legitimacy of any argument based upon the assumed character 
of anything which we are specifically assured does not exist. The 
character which a non-existent entity would have, if it existed, 
seems to me too speculative a problem to prove of value in our 
discussion. Then, what if the reason alleged by Aristoxenus for 
the non-existence of the pyrrhic as a fundamental should not be 
the correct one? When the great metrician is dealing with facts 
of music and rhythm, I am ready to attach the greatest importance 
to his utterances; but when he indulges in speculation as to the 
grounds for the non-existence of an imaginary rhythmical] form, I 
consider that his theories are to be taken for what they may be 
worth—nothing more. Or again, granting the correctness of 
Aristoxenus’s explanation, might we not easily believe that, in an 
imaginary pyrrhic sequence like 6 8 id pdda wodd wep, the first 
syllable of each foot would be felt as the distinguishing charac- 
teristic (the onpacia) of that foot? That the initial syllable of a 
group is psychologically prominent needs no demonstration, and 
is shown abundantly by the persistence in the Romance languages 
of unaccented initial syllables of Latin words where the rest of 
the word has gone to wreck. Still, I am disinclined to accept this 
explanation. To me it seems much more likely that the reason 
assigned by Aristoxenus for the non-existence of the pyrrhic as a 
fundamental foot is a wrong one. To my mind, it is much more 
likely that the reason is the same as that for the non-existence of 
the tribrach and the proceleusmatic—viz. lack of quantitative 
variation of the foot-elements, which precludes the existence of 
any onyacia or distinguishing characteristic. I can not, therefore, 
admit the justice of Professor Hendrickson’s remark (p. 200), that 
my “identification of thesis [ictus] with quantitative prominence is 
susceptible of theoretical refutation out of the words of the great 
master of ancient rhythmical theory.” 

Professor Hendrickson’s second argument (p. 200) is based 
upon the doctrines set forth by Aristoxenus in §4 of the Elementa, 
to the effect that a given syllable-group (e.g. vyv, ——, —v-v, 
vv—) may be distributed into different combinations according 
to the nature of the rhythm in which it occurs. This doctrine is 
sufficiently familiar, and needs neither exposition nor defence. 
But Professor Hendrickson’s interpretation of its significance, I 
can not accept. He cites Pindar, Pyth. 2, 1 Meyadoré\es &, and 
urges that here “we have to do with a difference of rhythmic 
effect which nothing but a rhythmic accent or intensity [stress] 
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could bring out.” I fail to see this. This ode was, of course, 
written for musical performance, and the time was, presumably, 
made clear to the performers by the playing of a few measures 
before they began to sing the text. This would at once reveal 
the trochaic rhythm, and the two initial tribrachs would at once 
adapt themselves in consciousness, as Aristoxenus explains, to the 
trochaic character, entirely without the help of an artificial stress. 
Or let us assume that the words were read. In that case it would 
certainly be necessary to read the line partly through, before one 
apprehended its metrical character, i. e. trochaic. The third and 
fourth feet, however, make this perfectly clear. Even Professor 
Hendrickson’s theory that the first and fourth syllables of Meyado- 
modes were stressed, compels us to assume that the reader first 
reads the line through before locating his stress. Until he has 
done this he can not determine whether he is to stress Méyadomd\es 
Or MeydAorodies. In rhythmical schemes so complex as those of 
Pindar and intended, primarily, not for reading, but for singing, 
it is obvious that, without the help of the musical accompaniment, 
the metrical structure will not be immediately apparent from the 
beginning, unless the line opens with fundamental feet. In the 
example cited by Professor Hendrickson the question is whether, 
after the reader has advanced far enough in the line to see its 
trochaic character, and then goes back, he must stress the initial 
syllable of the two tribrachs in order to feel their trochaic char- 
acter or can feel it without. Knowing the rhythm, it seems to me 
that the reader can feel these two tribrachs as trochees (i. e. 
prominent at the beginning, not the end of the foot), just as easily 
as though the line began with two trochees and then two tribrachs 
succeeded. In the latter case the quantitative prominence inherent 
in the long syllable of every trochee (its onuagia or distinguishing 
characteristic) is, I believe, psychologically transferred to the 
initial part of the tribrach, just as in English in iambic rhythms 
we may have XX or even ’X in place of the iambus ( x’), in 
which case the dominant iambic character of the line makes us 
psychologically transfer the feeling of accentual prominence to 
the unaccented syllable. Instances are so frequent that I may 
dispense with citation. 

I turn to Professor Hendrickson’s next argument, which is 
based upon psycho-physical experiments upon the réle played 
by stress. Thus, he urges that “it has been shown that a uniform 
series of unaccented sound-impressions of variable duration (—v 
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or —v-) tend to combine with quantitative prominence greater 
degrees of intensity.” But to such experiments I can not attach 
the slightest importance as bearing upon the subject under 
discussion. The experiments referred to were made upon 
Teutonic subjects, where lack of sensitiveness to quantitative 
differences is inherent in the strongly stressed character of the 
German and English languages. Their rhythmic sense is a sense 
for intensities, not for quantity. It would have been passing 
strange if, in the irresistible tendency toward rhythmic grouping 
suggested by the recurrence of the same uniform series, the 
minds of the subjects referred to should have failed to associate 
a sense of intensity with the quantitatively longer elements of 
these series. But one may well ask whether, if similar experi- 
ments could be made upon a Roman, precisely the reverse 
associational process would not manifest itself. 

Professor Hendrickson adds (p. 202) that, in accepting this 
principle in verse (viz. the principle of artificial stress-accents), it 
need not be thought that we introduce an element of violent stress 
that shall run athwart the natural word-accents. But, as I have 
already indicated above (p. 413), the question of strong or weak 
stress has nothing to do with the question at issue. If the stresses 
are apprehended in consciousness as the basis of the rhythm, we 
then get an accentual poetry, and why such a poetry should have 
been constructed on the severe quantitative principles of classical 
verse would be an inexplicable mystery. 

Professor Hendrickson next advances an argument drawn from 
the recognition of the dipodic arrangement of many of the ancient 
classic metres. “There is but one principle,” he declares, ‘ by 
which such a grouping can take place, and that is by intensity on 
the one or the other of the elements of the group.” But the 
ancient metricians who recognize the dipodic grouping for the 
Latin senarius, for example, are explicit in attaching other signifi- 
cance to the dipodic grouping. Thus Terentianus Maurus, de 
Metris, 2249, connects it with the fact that in the 2d, 4th, and 6th 
feet (except in free iambic metres) a pure iambus is necessary, an 
explanation not only possible, but very rational. Denying, there- 
fore, as I must, Professor Hendrickson’s argument that the very 
existence of dipodies necessitates the assumption of stress on 
alternate feet, I can find no support for his interpretation (p. 203) 
of percussio (used by Quintilian in IX 4, 75) as meaning ‘stress.’ 

Nor can I concede to Professor Hendrickson’s next argument 
any validity. He urges (p. 204) that, in denying to such terms 
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as pedem supplodere, plausus or pulsus pedis, strepitus digitorum, 
pollicis sonor, any significance as denoting vocal stress, I overlook 
the intimate association of mind and muscular expression. “That 
these terms,” he adds, “indicative of muscular contraction, cor- 
responding to the prominent part of the foot, afford indubitable 
evidence of the presence in the mind of recurrent pulsations of 
intensity [stress] will scarcely be denied. But what the mind 
feels the muscular organism reproduces. It is therefore a matter 
of indifference from an abstract point of view what muscles are 
involved. ...the performer finds the outlet for the recurrent 
sensations of intensity in the muscular response of the whole 
vocal organism.” Accordingly, his conclusion is, that the desig- 
nations above cited do possess significance as indicating vocal 
stress. But while I can admit that these terms would be perfectly 
natural designations to apply to methods of denoting such recur- 
rent pulsations, I fail to see that they necessarily can apply only 
to recurrent pulsations of stress and can not just as naturally 
apply to recurrent pulsations of quantity. Hence I am still con- 
strained to deny to the employment of these terms any evidence 
in support of the stress theory of ictus. Were we to grant 
Professor Hendrickson’s premises and conclusions on this point, 
however, we should in effect simply have from his hand another 
proof that such a thing as quantitative poetry can not exist. 
Professor Hendrickson next turns to the evidence to be found 
in the verse of Plautus and Terence. “But it will not require 
elaborate proof,’ he says, “to maintain that in the verse of 
Plautus and Terence there is a rhythmical accent of essentially 
the same nature as the word-accent.” Klotz, Grundziige, p. 88, 
is cited in support of this position. Thus, in a few brief words, 
without discussion, is settled one of the great controversial 
problems of Plautine and Terentian metric.’ The phenomena of 
the iambic law, in their general manifestations at least, are suffi- 
ciently familiar. But that they are adequately explained, or that 
an actual consensus of opinion exists as to their cause, can 
hardly be maintained. Havet distinctly rejects the theory now 
widely current, that the phenomena of shortening are the result 
of verse-accent; while Crusius, Literarisches Centralblatt, 1891, 


1 Ritschl’s view in his last years favored an obscure pronunciation of these 
shortened syllables; Corssen attributed the phenomenon exclusively to the 
*‘Hochton’; Havet still holds to the theory of dreves breviantes; others advo- 
cate the recognition of the influence of stress-ictus. 
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Sp. 212, says of Klotz’s theories: “‘Mit dem metrischen Kiirz- 
ungsgesetz freilich scheint in vielen Fallen der Knoten mehr 
durchhauen als geldst.” The force of this general criticism is 
well illustrated in Klotz’s explanation of the shortening of the 
final long vowel of cretic words (e. g. mdchinds) when such 
vowel appears as the second short of the arsis (Senkung) in 
anapaestic rhythms, e. g. mda|chinds mé|litus (Persa, 385). On 
p. 66 of the Grundziige, Klotz offers the following theory of 
shortening in words of this type: We may assume that at the 
beginning of an anapaestic line, e.g. vy + vy + vue, 
there was a special stress to mark the beginning of a new verse 
(i. e. the first anapaest was stressed thus: “v +), This is a pro- 
digious assumption by itself, but Klotz goes on to a more astound- 
ing one. He assumes that this initial stress on the first anapaest 
communicates itself by analogy to the following feet, so that when 
we have an example like md|chinds mé| litus (above cited) in the 
fourth foot, there really existed a stress on chi, and that this stress 
accounts for the shortening of the -és. Whether this is one of 
the theories of stress-ictus which Professor Hendrickson considers 
‘*proved to suffocation,” I do not know. I only cite it as illus- 
trating the desperate shifts to which one of our leaders in metrical 
theory finds it necessary to resort in order to reconcile the facts 
with his theory of iambic shortening. It illustrates also the wide 
divergence of opinion among our theorists. For while in the 
foregoing typical example Havet denies the influence of verse- 
accent in the phenomena under discussion, and while Klotz 
explains the shortening by the assumption of an antecedent 
supposititious stress as above detailed, other metricians (e. g. 
Brix, Skutsch) find the effective cause in a following stress-ictus. 
The iambic law, as it has been current for the last thirty-five 
years,’ is essentially as follows: “‘Any iambic syllable-sequence 
may become pyrrhic when the word-accent or verse-accent 
(stress-ictus) rests upon the syllable immediately preceding or 
immediately following the long syllable.” It is of course plain 
that, if it is necessary to assume the existence of a stress-ictus in 
order to account for certain phenomena in Plautine metric, then 
ictus was stress. But can we fairly take the ground that no other 
explanation will suffice? The phenomenon in question occurs 
most frequently in iambic and cretic word-forms. In the iambic 


1So far as I can discover, the first formulation of it as now current is in Brix, 
Trinummus! (1864). 
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word-forms there is no necessity of resorting to the theory ofa 
stress-ictus to explain the shortening, since the word-accent alone 
is sufficient for this. Similarly, in cretic words may we not 
explain the shortening by the initial word-accent aided by the 
assimilative effect of the short syllable? That is, is it not phonet- 
ically rational to explain /emperi,' when used as a dactyl, as the 
result of word-accent? That it is, seems evident to me, and is 
supported also by the fact that the same theory will also explain 
ma|chinds mé| in the Persa passage above cited, as well as other 
passages of which that is but atype. In those cases where the 
shortening occurs in iambic combinations within a word or in 
iambic combinations formed of two or more words, I should like 
to suggest that the phenomena of shortening may be satisfactorily 
explained by sentence-accent, phrase-accent, or secondary word- 
accent. An example of sentence-accent is perhaps to be seen in 
such expressions as Sed guis haéc; the influence of secondary 
word-accent may be seen in ef in déterréndo, tibi intérpellatio, 
soror si dffirm&bit. In most of the cases cited by Brix and Klotz 
we can find an explanation of the shortening without resorting to 
a theory of an artificial metrical stress. This is true of every one 
of the scores of examples given by Brix in his Trinummus, 
Einleitung, p. 17. These can all be satisfactorily explained on 
the basis of recognized effects of Plautine word-accent and 
phrase-accent (one example: volup/dés mea), without resorting to 
any theory of stress-ictus. That the ictus either precedes or 
follows the shortened syllable is, I believe, not a causa efficiens, 
but an accidens. That it is an accidens would seem plausible, in 
view of the fact that in most kinds of Plautine verse the very 
structure of the verse (viz. the large agreement between word- 
accent and ‘ictus’) requires that the shortened syllable come 
either immediately before or immediately after the so-called 
ictus (cf. Christ, Metrik’, §28 N., p. 21). Under these circum- 
stances, to elevate into an impelling cause what may be only an 
interesting coincidence seems to me unjustifiable. At present my 
own feeling is that we can not go further than to formulate the 
law that unaccented final syllables in words and sequences of 
iambic and cretic form had a tendency to become shortened in 
certain feet. Asa partial explanation of the phenomenon I would 
offer the reasons advanced so many times: the tendency for final 
syllables in Latin to become obscured, and the assimilating influ- 


1Cf. ladicré, etc., in Ennius. 
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ence of the preceding short vowel, coupled with the initial word- 
accent. Could these causes have sufficed to make such syllables 
anceps, so that they were used as long or short at the option of 
the poet? 

At all events, it can not be too strongly insisted upon that the 
phenomena of shortening are to be explained primarily as a 
reflection of the normal colloquial speech of Plautus’s and Ter- 
ence’s day, rather than as a result of artificial metrical laws that 
tended to distort the living language. The syllables were used 
as short because they were short, not because the exigencies of 
the verse required the shortening of what was long in the spoken 
idiom. Cf. on this point Greenough (Harvard Studies, V, p. 57, 
and especially p. 71), who properly insists that the very nature of 
Plautus’s audiences forbade any deviation from the recognized 
standards of familiar utterance. 

Professor Hendrickson’s next argument is based upon an inter- 
esting passage of Gellius, VI 7, “in which,” he says, “inference 
concerning the accent of words is made from the rhythmical 
prominence which the syllables receive in the verse of the early 
poets.” He adds: “if the reader will refer to the passage he will 
not be able to doubt that rhythmical accent is here invoked to 
determine word-accent.” I can not believe, however, that this 
conclusion of Professor Hendrickson’s will commend itself to 
others. In my judgment, no inference could be less justified. 
Evidently, if the rhythmical accent could be invoked to determine 
word-accent, Annianus would hardly have restricted himself to 
the consideration of a small handful of prepositional compounds. 
A consistent application of the theory would have included 
hundreds of words. Not only that, it would have proved the 
accentuation exadvérsum as easily as exddversum. Nor is it 
suggested in the Gellius extract that the pronunciations alluded 
to are proved by the metre of the Cistellaria passage and that 
from Terence’s Phormio. These passages are cited merely as 
illustrating the application of the theory. That Annianus’s prin- 
ciple was arbitrary and fantastic is shown by the fact that he 
claimed for it general applicability to compounds of ad in which 
ad has intensive force: adpdtus, adprimus, adiro, as well as 
adfabre, adprobe, admodum. It therefore seems to me entirely 
reasonable to interpret the coincidence of the ictus and the 
alleged accent in exddversum as something purely fortuitous. 

Professor Hendrickson next passes to an argument based on 
the occurrence of lines in Ennius consisting of five spondees and 
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one dactyl. A conspicuous illustration of an abundance of spon- 
dees is found in Ennius (Annales, vv. 196-203, ed. Miiller). Here 
in a continuous passage of eight lines we have four lines which 
contain each but a single dactyl. Professor Hendrickson asks: 
“Now, what could have made out of that cumbersome mass of 
syllables a literary form that should have been tolerable? 
Rhythm of recurrent stress,—and nothing but such rhythm.” 
Professor Hendrickson admits that theoretically ‘“‘a Latin verse 
consisted of an orderly and harmonious arrangement of long and 
short syllables,” as I have myself urged; but in fact, he frankly 
declares (p. 206), the verses of Ennius and his contemporaries 
must have been accentual. They must have been characterized 
by “rhythm of recurrent stress and nothing but such rhythm.” 
I freely admit that, if they were characterized by rhythm of 
recurrent stress, they could have been characterized by nothing 
else, and would observe again that, if we concede Professor 
Hendrickson’s conclusions here, we simply admit that Latin 
poetry was accentual, not quantitative. But let us see what 
conclusions we are really justified in building on the eight-line 
fragment of Ennius above referred to. The passage is one which 
Professor Hendrickson came upon as he opened his Ennius at 
random. One naturally assumes that it may be taken as fairly 
representative of Ennius’s technique. A cursory examination of 
Ennius’s verse would easily have assured Professor Hendrickson 
that such is far from being the case. The passage in question is 
unique in its abundance of lines containing but a single dactyl. 
If we take the 412 perfect lines of the fragments of the Annals, 
as given in Miiller’s edition (including these eight lines under 
discussion), we find that on an average only about one line in 
seven has but a single dactyl, while in Virgil the average of such 
verses is one in ten. Moreover, Ennius’s verse is lightened by 
the free use of lines containing five dactyls, whereas Virgil 
indulges but seldom in lines of this type. On the whole, the 
abundance of dactyls in Ennius’s verse is, I believe, practically 
the same as in Virgil’s. In support of this I offer the following 
data. 

An examination of 412 lines of Ennius’s Annals which are 
complete and perfect shows: 

Lines containing but one dactyl, 65 


two dactyls, 139 
«“ three dactyls, 129 
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Lines containing four dactyls, 57 
five dactyls, 19 
no dactyls, 3 
An examination of 100 lines’ of Virgil shows: 
Lines containing but one dacty]l, fe) 
two dactyls, 39 
three dactyls, 35 
four dactyls, 16 


On an average, therefore, Ennius’s verse shows 2.53 dactyls to 
the line; Virgil’s, 2.57.2 Any one who will read aloud any of the 
other longer fragments of the Annals can hardly fail to convince 
himself of their general conformity to the established canons 
of classical metric. Even in the passage before us, almost 
grotesquely abnormal as it is, it should be noted that, though we 
have four heavy lines, the other lines are much lighter than the 
average, two of them having three dactyls and one four. If, in 
addition, we assume, what is almost certain, that the lines pre- 
ceding the beginning of this fragment and following its end were 
also light, we can hardly join Professor Hendrickson in his 
conclusion that “rhythm of recurrent stress and nothing but such 
rhythm” could have made even out of these eight lines a tolerable 
literary form. Much less can we join him in his implied conclusion 
that the same is true of the rest of Ennius’s hexameters. For if 
true of them, it must be true of Virgil, unless one were to find in 
the difference between an average of 2.53 and 2.57 dactyls per 
line a justification for an altered attitude. 

Passing on to the argument drawn from Quintilian’s statement 
in I 10, 25, I can see in it nothing confirmatory of the stress 
theory. Quintilian observes: atqui in orando quoque intentio 
vocis, remissio, flexus, pertinet ad movendos audientium adfectus. 
To my mind, inxfentio and remissio vocis here naturally refer to 
words and phrases, not to syllables, and designate the increase 
and decrease of volume of sound (‘rising’ and ‘falling’ of the 


? These lines were taken absolutely at random. Each was selected before 
examining its structure. No line was discarded. A fuller examination of 
Virgil’s verse would doubtless give a slightly different average. 

? For Cicero’s 740 hexameters the average is 2.47; for Lucretius, vv. 100-115 
(116) in Books I-VI show 2.66. 
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voice); at least, I am not prepared to interpret them as signifying 
stress and absence of stress until some definite reason is advanced 
in favor of this interpretation. 

Similarly, I am entirely at a loss to see any warrant for inter- 
preting the words of Marius Victorinus (Keil, VI 40, 14) as 
Professor Hendrickson does. The words are: thesis positio 
pedis cum sono, and the idea of stress is attached to the vague 
word sono in accordance with the psychological argument previ- 
ously advanced by Professor Hendrickson (p. 201) and which I 
have already discussed (above, p. 416 f.). What Professor Hen- 
drickson advances with regard to the significance of Marius 
Victorinus’s definition of ¢hesis (using the word in the opposite 
sense) as depositio et quaedam contractio syllabarum, also seems 
to me open to criticism. Professor Hendrickson thinks the words 
contractio syllabarum a recognition of the principle of metrical 
shortening under the influence of adjacent stress. But I question 
whether contractio is ever used for correptio; moreover, the 
definition is obviously intended to apply to all feet; and as it is 
manifestly impossible to maintain that the single short of the 
trochee and iambus, or the two shorts of the dactyl and anapaest 
are the result of any such shortening, it should be clear, I think, 
that no support for the stress theory of ictus can be based upon 
these words. 

Only one other criticism of Professor Hendrickson upon my 
theory of ictus remains to be considered. Here Professor 
Hendrickson frankly confesses his own doubts as to the signifi- 
cance of what he adduces. I agree with him entirely in this 
feeling, and shall only undertake to confirm his opinion of the 
weakness of his argument. The point is this: In my original 
article I stated that no evidence existed to show that the tribrach 
and dactyl were stressed upon their second syllable in iambic 
verse (p. 380), and added (p. 381): “To my mind one of the 
strongest arguments against the stress theory of ictus is that the 
ancient metricians never alluded to the location of the ictus in 
resolved feet. If ictus was stress and the second syllable of the 
iambus was stressed in verse, then the location of this stress in 
resolved feet would have been one of the first questions io 
suggest itself to the metricians. Its consideration would have 
been inevitable. Yet they never once allude to it, though they 
enumerate frequently the various possible resolutions of the 
iambus.” It is this missing evidence that Professor Hendrickson 
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undertakes, though hesitatingly, to supply. Ifa stressing of the 
resolved iambus as vy“ v or —~- can be established, it is obvious 
that my theory of ictus must fall. In support of such stressing, 
Professor Hendrickson cites Caesius Bassus (apud Rufinum, Keil, 
VI 555): ad Neronem de iambico sic dicit: ‘Iambicus autem, 
cum pedes etiam dactylici generis adsumat, desinit iambicus 
videri, nisi percussione ita moderaveris, ut cum pedem supplodis, 
quam iambicum ferias; ... quod dico exemplo faciam illustrius. 
est in Eunucho Terentii statim in prima pagina hic versus 
trimetrus: 
Exclusit, revocat: redeam? non si me obsecret. 

hunc incipe ferire, videberis heroum habere inter manus.’ This 
passage is given by Professor Hendrickson without comment, 
and its interpretation is left to the judgment of the reader. I 
shall here record mine. Bassus means to say that in iambic verse 
the dacty] is likely to fail of being felt as an iambus unless you 
so manage the beats, when you stamp the foot, as to strike the 
dactyl like an iambus,’ i. e. Bassus is speaking of artificial scan- 
ning and means to say that in scanning it is necessary to bring 
down the foot on the second half of the dactyl, since that part 
must be the one prominent in consciousness. The difficulty, 
however, to which Caesius Bassus alludes, could hardly occur in 
continuous iambic rhythms,—only in isolated lines like the one 
cited, where at the outset, owing to the lack of definitive iambic 
ear-marks, the reader might cherish the illusion that he was 
dealing with the dactylic hexameter. 

In a footnote to his discussion of the foregoing point, Professor 
Hendrickson observes (p. 210): “Clear evidence that the dacty] 
was thus scanned [—~-v in iambic verse] in the verse of Plautus 
and Terence may be derived from the plays themselves.” Pro- 
fessor Hendrickson here touches again upon one of the great 
controversial questions of Plautine and Terentian metric, and 
confidently takes a position on that side of the question which is 
suited to the needs of his argument. I am well aware of the 
great names—Bentley, Hermann, Ritschl—that are linked with 
the theory in question; I am aware, too, of the intolerance which 
resents as sacrilege any disposition to question the naturalness or 
the charm of “jene harmonische Disharmonie” supposed to result 


1I can not believe that Professor Hendrickson’s constitution of the text of 
the passage is sound, and should myself follow Keil; still, this point is 
immaterial. 

29 
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from the clash of word-accent and stress-ictus. But I must main- 
tain that any such theory can hold only when it is first shown that 
ictus is stress. To assume that ictus is stress and then to turn for 
proof to the fact that the word-accent in Plautus and Terence 
largely agrees with the ictus, is the “‘vicious circle.” Even that 
Plautus and Terence consciously aimed to secure agreement 
between the word-accent and ictus in any sense of that term, 
seems to some an exceedingly questionable proposition. That in 
some types of verse there is large agreement between word-accent 
and ictus (undefined) in certain parts of the line, is obvious; but 
to what extent it is intentional, and to what extent it is merely a 
coincidence, seems to many still an open question. Whatever 
decision be reached on this point, however, will not affect the 
integrity of my view as to ictus, unless it first be shown that ictus 
was stress. Ifthe fact of conscious endeavor to secure agreement 
between ictus and word-accent be established, we can perfectly 
well content ourselves with recognizing that there was a tendency 
in certain types of verse to bring the word-accent into the quanti- 
tatively prominent part of the verse. 

Professor Hendrickson’s footnote on the Eunuchus passage has 
drawn me into a digression. I return to his point, viz. that there 
exists evidence in favor of the stressing of the resolved iambus 
thus: vYv or —Yv. The evidence in favor of this proposition 
supposed to be offered by Caesius Bassus has already been 
considered. Professor Hendrickson also offers the following 
from Servius (Keil, IV 425, 8). Servius is treating of feet, and 
deals with a few elementary definitions. Among other things, he 
speaks of the distribution (as between arsis and thesis) of the 
syllables of three-syllable feet. This distribution, Servius says, 
must be determined by the accent (hoc ex accentu colligimus). 
If the accent is on the first syllable, the arsis’ will have two 
syllables ; if it is on the second syllable, the thesis’ will have two 
syllables. Professor Hendrickson’s comment on these words of 
Servius is this: “I need scarcely point out that accentus here 
refers to rhythmical accent [stress], not word-accent. For not 
once in the chapter does Servius confuse word and foot.”’ 
Nevertheless, I feel strongly the necessity of adhering to the 


1Arsis is here, as often, used in the sense of the first part of the foot; 
thesis, of the second part. 

?I can not see that the rest of the chapter affords any opportunity for such 
confusion. 
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interpretation of this passage which I advanced in my original 
article. In that (p. 368), 1 grouped together Servius, Pompeius 
and Julianus as uniting in a common conception of the foot as 
displayed by their definitions. I held that they all appeared to 
identify the foot with a word. This is specifically done by 
Pompeius and Julianus, who show their conception by their 
illustrations. I held that the above passage of Servius was to be 
interpreted in the same way. I still hold to that view. I do it 
because Servius, Pompeius, and Julianus evidently all drew from 
a common source'—Donatus—and may therefore, in a case like 
the present, fairly be presumed to represent a common tradition. 
Further support for my position is found in the fact that Sergius, 
who evidently also drew from the Donatus-well, exhibits the same 
confusion (Keil, G. L. IV 483, 14). But even apart from this, I 
should refuse to admit Professor Hendrickson’s interpretation of 
the word accentus in the Servius passage as meaning stress. The 
word accentus is nowhere used in any sense except that of a 
permanent element of a word, the syllable made prominent in the 
pronunciation of a word whenever that word is uttered. I fail 
to see what right we could have to interpret the word otherwise 
than in its accepted sense. 


I have endeavored to consider fairly the objections brought 
against my original paper by Professor Hendrickson. My object 
is not, primarily, to defend a position once taken. Before I read 
Professor Hendrickson’s recent article, I felt entirely ready to be 
convinced that my attitude was wrong and could be proved 
wrong. Convincing proof of error would have been welcome, as 
it would have tended to establish a doctrine which has hitherto 
been practically nothing but an assumption, and which sadly 
needed some definite logical and historical basis. Yet I can not 
see that Professor Hendrickson has provided either. 

Before concluding I must venture to advert to the closing 
portion of Professor Hendrickson’s paper, in which he makes 
some remarks upon another publication of mine.’ Professor 
Hendrickson expresses the belief that my conception of Latin 


1This is shown by the internal evidence; see Keil, G. L. IV liii; and 
especially V 91; V 6; Teuffel-Schwabe, §409, 2; Fréhde, Anfangsgriinde der 
rémischen Grammatiker, Einleitung, p. 12. 

* The Quantitative Reading of Latin Poetry, published simultaneously with 
my previous article in this Journal. 
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poetry could only lead us to look upon the metrical schemes of 
the poet from a lifeless, mechanical point of view. That I do not 
shrink from a reversion to such a mechanical conception, Professor 
Hendrickson thinks is shown by an utterance in the pamphlet 
referred to. I quote his next words: “There he [myself] affirms 
(with a dogmatism which the requirements of a school manual may 
excuse) that the ancients [Romans] felt the lesser Asclepiadean 
(as in Maecenas atavis) thus: Irra- 
tional spondee, choriambi, pyrrhichius—as though there could be 
any talk of feeling in such a hodge-podge of heterogeneous feet.” 
But I had supposed that it would be obvious that by “ancients” 
I simply meant Servius and the other ancient metricians, who do 
assert that they felt the line precisely as I state. I am sure that 
Professor Hendrickson now acquits me of dogmatism on this 
point. The defence of the special views advocated in my little 
pamphlet must be left for another time and place. 


Irmaca, Nov. 6, 1899. CHARLES E. BENNETT. 
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COMMENT ON PROFESSOR BENNETT’S REPLY. 


In accepting the opportunity which the editor affords me of 
adding a few words of comment to Professor Bennett’s Reply, I 
fear that I shall only add to the appearance of futility which such 
debates often afford. Certainly, the disputants do not convince 
each other—a disability which seems to be inherent in the philo- 
logical nature—and it is at least doubtful whether enough spec- 
tators will sit through to the still retreating end to make their 
persuasion worth while. But if there be those still interested in 
the question, I beg their indulgence for a few minutes while I 
endeavor to take account of stock and to see what is left of the 
cause of rhythmic accent. 

In the first place, then, Professor Bennett does not defend 
against my criticisms the meagre evidence which he adduced 
from ancient sources in support of his own view; nor, indeed, in 
the form in which it was there presented does it admit of defence. 
At least so much would seem to have been accomplished. 

His theory, then, still remains an assumption not resting upon 
evidence— ‘arbitrary,’ I called it, perhaps wrongly—or better let 
me say, an hypothetical assertion, viz. that zcfus or thesis is 
quantitative prominence. Now, the fact that he reaffirms this 
position and adds an elaborate rebuttal of positive evidence, 
collected with a view to proving that zctus or thesis was a rhythmic 
accent of variable intensity, adds at best only negative strength to 
his position. 

Turning to Professor Bennett’s criticisms as set forth above 
(p. 414), I had endeavored to show that his primary position was 
susceptible of theoretical refutation, in that Aristoxenus recognized 
the possibility of a rhythmic series of primary times (pyrrichs), 
i.e. without quantitative prominence, but criticised such a rhythm 
as yielding too rapid atempo. Professor Bennett has advanced 
nothing to show that my inference from the words of Aristoxenus 
was not correct, but he seeks to invalidate the significance of 
evidence based upona rhythmic form not inuse. He lays special 
stress, however, on the fact that Aristoxenus’ reason for rejecting 
the pyrrich series was probably a wrong one, and that the true 
reason is that such a rhythm does not present quantitative vari- 
ation—obviously only another way of saying that it can not be 
characterized by quantitative prominence. But that is to admit 
that the words of Aristoxenus, whatever their intrinsic value, do 
refute his theory, and only so much did I claim. As to the 
correctness of Aristoxenus’ observation, it should be remembered 
that a pyrrhic series need not have been an abstract notion of ‘a 
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non-existent entity,’ any more than ? time in modern music, an 
exactly analogous case, of which there are found examples, though 
very rare. In another connection Professor Bennett commits the 
same logical blunder of declaring my inference wrong, where, in 
fact, he calls in question the correctness of the observation or 
method of the ancient source. I had concluded from Gell. VI 7 
that Annianus (following Probus) invoked the aid of rhythmic 
accent to determine certain word-accents in Plautus and Terence. 
Professor Bennett in reply shows how inadequate the method is 
(as I had already implied) and declares it ‘arbitrary and fantastic.’ 
Had he been content with this I should have nothing to say, 
except to add that, nevertheless, Annianus and Gellius made use 
of it; but on what ground does he impugn the justice of my 
inference’? In these cases it may fairly be urged that Professor 
Bennett’s method is at fault, in that he has aimed to prove too 
much—not only that my conclusions from ancient evidence are 
wrong, but that the observations and method of the sources 
themselves are erroneous. 

In the following I shall select only one point for the reaffirma- 
tion of my positive evidence, which I think touches most closely 
the weakness of Professor Bennett’s position. I shall take as my 
starting-point Aristoxenus’ statement that the same rhythmizo- 
menon may yield different rhythmic forms, i.e.the rhythmizomenon 
may remain constant, the rhythm may change. But Professor 
Bennett’s contention is, that quantity alone yields the rhythm. 
Here we have again a clear logical conflict between Aristoxenus 
and the theory of Professor Bennett. His method of escaping 
the difficulty is to assume that in feeling or consciousness such 
ambiguous rhythmic possibilities are conformed to the dominant 
mode. This is er se not unreasonable nor impossible. Accord- 
ingly, therefore, a consciousness of prevailing quantitative prom- 
inence plays in ambiguous rhythmic groups the réle which is 
usually assigned to rhythmic accent. Now, it is conceivable that 
such an explanation would suffice for the quiet reading of ancient 
poetry to oneself; but is this all that is demanded? When Aris- 
toxenus says that the foot is the means of making known the 
rhythm to the perception, does he mean the reader only and not 
also the listener? Surely not; and it must have been the duty of 
the singer or declaimer, who already possessed a correct feeling 
for the rhythm, to make it clear to the listener, so that, e. g., the 
opening of the Pythian Ode referred to above (p. 415) should be 
felt as a trochaic series (Rossbach) and not as a dochmiac 
(Boeckh), or such an initial verse as fundite fletus, edite planctus 
should be recognized as anapaestic, and not dactylic. Granted 
that the reader, from the perusal of the whole poem, might feel 
the rhythm aright, is there any means by which he could convey 


1 Or does Professor Bennett think that the verses are only cited as containing 
examples of the words in question and not to show how the ancients 
pronounced them? Cf. Schoell, De accentu ling. Lat., p. 26, n. 1. 
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the correct feeling to another in the case of a succession of short 
syllables, or actually against the quantity (as in the last illustra- 
tion), except by something superimposed upon the quantity? 
So much for considerations of a theoretical kind. The most 
convincing evidence on this point for Latin verse, so far as I am 
aware, is to be found in the passage which I adduced from Caesius 
Bassus giving directions for the treatment of dactylic feet in 
iambic verse, on which Professor Bennett comments above (p. 
424). I think I may trust the majority of the readers of my 
earlier article to believe that I entertained no doubt about the 
significance or value of the passage in question, although Pro- 
fessor Bennett seems to have so understood the language which I 
there used. Now we have seen that even though it were possible 
- to preserve a correct feeling for a rhythm which the quantity 
does not reveal, this consciousness is incapable of interpreting 
the correct rhythmic feeling to another. Modern music in such 
cases marks the difference in rhythmic effect by the only con- 
ceivable means—a shifting of the bar line or accent; and what 
says Caesius Bassus? ‘That iambic verse will seem to lose its 
character when it admits dactyls, unless you so handle the 
rhythm,’ by means of the percusszo, that when you mark the time 
(pedem suppilodis), you strike the foot (dactyl) as an iambus.” 
And then, after the example exclusit revocat, he continues: 
“Strike this on the first syllable and you will apparently have 
an hexameter.” I suppose it would be quibbling to urge that 
Caesius says you must modulate the foot in such case by a 
stroke or a blow, and not by a consciousness of prevailing quan- 
tity ; but, frankly, is it reasonable to believe that all these words, 
which have so suspicious a resemblance to notions of stress and 
intensity, are a way of describing the necessity of maintaining a 
subjective consciousness of the iambic character of the rhythm ?? 


' Moderaveris is probably here a term. tech, = puduilecv (modus = pvbudc), but 
I have no axe to grind by this suggestion. 

2 The passage of Caes. Bassus I am content, as before, to leave to the judg- 
ment of the reader. But Professor Bennett has treated the passage which I 
cited from Servius, and my remarks upon it, so strangely that I feel it worth 
while to go into his criticisms in some detail. I had pointed out that Pom- 
ng and Julianus, by the introduction of trisyllabic words as illustrations, 

ad completely distorted Servius’ remarks on the distribution of trisyllabic 
feet between arsis and thesis. I pointed out that this was obvious, if one 
observed the chronological sequence—Servius, Pompeius, Julianus. Professor 
Bennett holds to his original view, that all are dealing with phenomena of 
individual words and not feet, and affirms that the two later grammarians are 
not dependent on Servius, but draw from a common source, Donatus. But 
the Ars of Donatus is not a lost book, and the matter is of easy verification. 
If the reader will refer to Donatus de pedibus (IV 369, 18), he will see that the 
matter is not to be found there, but is an amplifying comment introduced 
apparently first by Servius from some such source as Marius Vict. (VI 49, 22), 
as I intimated before. Furthermore, if the reader will refer to Pompeius ad 
loc. (V 120, 30 ff.) he will observe that the indebtedness to Servius is so noto- 
rious that Keil has set against the text the corresponding pages of Servius. 
If, then, he will look up one of the references which Professor Bennett gives 
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Professor Bennett concedes (p. 418 above) that muscular move- 
ments of alternating contraction and relaxation might attend 
naturally regular alternations of long and short quantity. He 
does not think that they indicate a mental sensation of intensity 
nor corresponding vocal stress. But why discriminate against 
the muscles of the respiratory organs and the voice? If, in 
response to quantitative variations, the foot stamps, the fingers 
are snapped, the long syllable is struck (percussio, ictus, ferire, 
caedere, etc.), it would seem to have required some conscious 
effort of control if the voice should not participate in such feelings. 
And what else than such participation led the grammarians to 
reverse the Greek terms and apply them to the voice, designating 
the prominent part of the foot as elatio (elevatio) soni, vocis, the 
less prominent part as vocis remissio, depositio? 

I pass to a brief review of some of Professor Benntett’s criticisms 
of my arguments. He repudiates the application of results of 
psycho-physical experiment to this question, as having been 
made upon Teutonic subjects—and with some measure of 
justice. But the most essential result, the association of rhythmic 
feeling with muscular movement, so that any objective rhythmi- 
zomenon is interpreted by corresponding muscular contraction 
and relaxation, is inherent in the constitution of the human body. 
Nor can any one who has watched popular Greek and Italian 
dances doubt that the association of stress with duration in 
rhythm is as natural to the descendants of the Greeks and 
Romans as to us Northern peoples. 

In regard to the verse of Plautus and Terence, Professor 
Bennett assumes (p. 425) that I have dipped into wide, contro- 
versial questions and selected the special points of view that make 
for my argument. Would it not have been as fair to believe that 
because of my attitude toward the questions involved I was led to 
reject his theory of rhythm? But I see no reason why we need 
be involved in all the unsettled questions of early Latin verse. 
In fact, on the essential point that I raised there is no general 
controversy, viz. that long syllables are shortened under the influ- 
ence of an adjacent verse-accent. The controversy is concerned 
with the limits of the application of this principle. Klotz, who 
has carried it furthest, has met with much criticism in detail, but 
in all the reviews of his work that I have seen I have found none 
which repudiates the principle. When Professor Bennett (p. 419 
above) seeks to implicate me in other views of Klotz to which I 


(G. L. V, praef. 91), he will read the definite statement of the editor that 
Pompeius seems to have used Servius ‘pro fundamento disputationis suae.’ 
Finally, Professor Bennett says that his view is confirmed by the fact that 
the grammarian Sergius represents the same confusion. If reference were 
not made to Keil, I should be constrained to think that there was some 
essential divergence of text here, since neither in IV 483, 14 (an error of 
citation, apparently), nor 480, 14 (where arsis and thesis are touched upon), 
does Sergius cite examples like those of Pompeius and Julianus, nor does he 
discuss the division of trisyllabic feet. 
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did not appeal and which I have never defended, he deserts the 
field of discussion. 

In regard to the passage of the Annals of Ennius which I cited, 
I was certainly under a misapprehension as to the rea] proportion 
of dactyls and spondees in the verse of Ennius, and Professor 
Bennett makes it clear that my chance illustration is not repre- 
sentative.’ 

I have held and I still hold that the question is primarily one of 
evidence and the interpretation of evidence, and not a matter to 
be determined by considerations of an @ priori character. But 
since Professor Bennett is of opinion that the refutation of his 
theory demands a consideration of four other theses besides the 
one relating to ancient evidence, I will touch upon these briefly ; 
although, had the positive evidence that I sought to advance 
carried conviction, I should certainly not bother myself about 
‘the irreconcilable contradictions’ which the other postulates 
present. (1) The first thesis declares that Latin was a quanti- 
tative language of level stress, and certainly my case labors zm 
extremis if it is demanded that I should controvert this statement. 
If by level stress Professor Bennett meant absolute lack of domi- 
nant accent, there would be some point d’appui for discussion. 
But, in fact, if I were to set forth my own views in regard to the 
practical reading of Latin verse, I should wish to make use of the 
acknowledged principle of ‘level stress’ (Seelmann, Aussprache 
etc., p. 372, 1). Obviously, then, this is not a thesis peculiar to 
Professor Bennett’s position, but a generally accepted description 
of the vocal character of the Latin language. (2) The second 
thesis declares that quantity was the basis of Latin rhythm, to 
which I must also give my assent, only adding my belief that 
recurrent quantity carried in its train a rhythmic accent of variable 
-intensity, smoothing out the inevitable unevenness of quantity 
pure and simple, and moulding the rhythm. (3) The third thesis 
is the first one that calls for criticism, or refutation. This affirms, 
that if the psychological element which characterizes rhythm is a 
time-element, a second principle of rhythmic grouping (stress) 
could not exist simultaneously with it. The only reason assigned 
for this statement, so far as I have observed, is that ‘a second 
principle being superfluous, seemed impossible’—as one would 
fain say of the vermiform appendix. The most obvious refutation 
of this thesis is to be found in the illustration which modern music 
affords, of a perfectly developed quantitative system of rhythmic 
grouping, accompanied by another rhythm-producing element, 
accent, as indicated by the bar line which is the sign of accent. 
One might go further and point out that, aside from these two 


10n contractio (syllabarum) in the sense of ‘shortening’ (above, p. 424), see 
any dictionary, s. vv. contractio, contrahere. With reference to Professor 
Bennett’s concluding words, I should not have suggested that his statement 
was dogmatic, had I realized that ‘ancients’ referred to the Roman gram- 
marians. 
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primary rhythmic principles, there are in music other subsidiary 
means of producing rhythmic effect, such as pitch, “médre, melodic 
phrase, etc. Indeed, so far from its being true that one form of 
rhythmic grouping excludes another, it is one of the most certain 
results of rhythmic study that different means of producing 
rhythmic effect tend to combine and to reinforce one another. 
(4) The fourth thesis refers to the ‘ stupendous artificiality’ which 
the assumption of rhythmic accent introduces into the reading of 
Latin verse. But the artificiality and its magnitude must be due 
to some other reason than because Latin verse is quantitative. 
For, as I have just pointed out, one form of rhythmic expression 
attends another as its natural concomitant, and rhythmic accent is 
produced unconsciously and naturally as the result of quantitative 


variation. 
G. L. HENDRICKSON. 
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NOTE. 


SIDNEY LANIER AND ANGLO-SAXON VERSE-TECHNIC. 


(Citations from Grein-Wilcker’s Béowulf.) 


When Tennyson pointed out to Hallam those portions of 
Henry VIII which a later, accurate scholarship agreed with him 
in ascribing to Fletcher, he was guided by no rules for metrical 
tests, but was led to his conclusions simply by his natural ear for 
melody, which immediately perceived the difference of cadence. 
Similarly, when Sidney Lanier, in his lectures on poetry at the 
Johns Hopkins University, laid down the fundamental principles 
of A.S. versification, he was chiefly indebted for his perception of 
the truth to the delicate rhythmical sense of a poet and an accom- 
plished musician. Such testimony is not to be lightly disregarded ; 
and the results of a scholarship which rejects Lanier’s theories of 
English versification are to be accepted only after a most searching 
inquiry into the basis upon which they rest. 

The 5-type theory of A.S. metre (Sievers, Altgerm. Metrik) 
denies the fundamental principles of versification as enunciated 
by Lanier. It asserts that A.S. verse consists of some rising and 
some falling feet, in irregular succession; it maintains that A.S. 
verse is without /ak/, that it consists of some verses of four 
members (feet?) and some of five, and that in arbitrary order. 
In other words, it claims that A.S. verse is not verse at all, but 
mere prose, and attempts to evade the issue by inventing a 
monstrous thing, called a Sprechvers, which, in some mysterious 
way, is verse at the same time that it has all the marks of prose. 
The ingenious and convincing argument of H. Mller (Zur Alt- 
hochdeutschen Alliterationspoesie, 146 et seq.) against the 
Sprechvers proves even more than is necessary; for it suffices 
simply to say that there is no verse, spoken, declaimed, or sung, 
which can dispense with ¢ak. This is what makes verse verse; 
the lack of this makes prose. 

Sievers and those who follow him certainly perceive certain 
remarkably consistent, typical metrical series in the A.S. normal 
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line. No one can deny the existence of those curious D and E 
types ; no one can overlook the (practically) uniform anacrusis in 
the B and C types.’ And yet, on the other hand, it is vain to 
attempt to deny the existence of half-lines of only three syllables 
(M. Rieger, Alts. und Ags. Verskunst, 47 et seq.); it is useless 
to try to shut one’s eyes to the fact that a short syllable can stand 
in the thesis as well as a long one; it is impossible to force all 
hemistichs to conform to the types, stretch them and twist them 
as we may. 

Should the perception of these remarkable metrical series lead 
us to adopt a theory which is self-destructive? Must these typical 
metrical series be made the basis of the existent A.S. verse- 
technic? I believe it is unnecessary ; I think these types can be 
nothing more than fossil remains; they point us to the past and 
past conditions, and are of value only as they shed light upon the 
historical development of A.S. metre. 

Let it be frankly admitted that we have made a false start in 
the investigation of A.S. versification. Let us return to the rock- 
foundation of Lanier, and, applying the more accurate knowledge 
of more accurate scholarship to the elaboration of his intuitively 
perceived truth, we may arrive at really fruitful results in our 
investigations. I defend the following theses: 

1. First and foremost, the secondary accent, as such, has no 
part to play in A.S. metre. 

2. The rhythmic accent marks the recurrence of equal time- 
intervals. 

3. The anacrusis belongs metrically to the arsis of the preceding 
foot. 

4. The A.S. foot contains three moras. 

5- Ashort syllable may stand in the thesis, and fill two moras, 
if necessary. 

6. All Germanic metre is based upon time. Accordingly, we 
should read (and I have no doubt that even the adherents of the 
theory of Sievers do actually read) as follows: 


x X +r XX X + re X 
Hwet! wé|| Gar-Dena in || géardagum 
«rx XX 4 XXX XX 
théodcyninga /¢hrym gefrinon hi tha 


1But, dégor 1395, hedlle 1926, drad drunecg 1546, sécg bétsta 1759. 
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NOTE. 


+X XX X*X 
@thelingas ellen fremedon oft 

Scyld Scefing sceathenthréatum 

monegum m#gthum meodosetla oftéah 
X £X £ 
egsode eorl, syththan || wearth 

+ xX XX 
Feasceaft funden; he thes || /rdfre gebad, 

wéox under wolcnum, weorthmyndum thah oth thet him 
sr X XK XX 
@ghwylc thara || ymbsittendra ofer 
hronrade Ayran scolde, 

+ xX XxX XxX X 
gomban gyldan: thet wes || gdd cyning! them 


etc., etc. 


Where X =one mora; + =two moras; X X =two or more 
syllables slurred to fill one mora; = pause of one mora. 

It should be added that the accent must fall on a long syllable 
in the D and C types, for the reason that one syllable with pause 
here fills three moras, and, the pause being hardly distinguishable 
from further lengthening of the syllable, a short syllable would 
be stretched too much in this position. Cf., however, 

X “xX + X 
swylce || gigantas tha with || gode wunnon. 

The reader perceives that our theory does not exclude half- 
lines of two syllables (considering the anacrusis as belonging to 
the preceding hemistich), and there is room for such unusual 
half-lines as: Him thees || /iffréa 16. 1934, hat || in gan 386. 1644, 
tha git on || sGind réon 512. 539, thet hé mé on|| géan sléa 681, 
théah the hé || vdf sie 682. 1831. 2649, on || /lét téon 1036, swa hy 
né&fre || m4n lyhth 1048, swa hé na || git déth 1058. 1134. 2859, 
and on || d@] dén 1116. 1172. 1534. 2166, on||/létt g&th 2034. 
2054, without feeling the necessity to justify them by any theory 
of Auflésung (see Moller on this point, p. 110),—which, carried 
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to its logical conclusion, would permit the reconstruction ot 
Germanic inflexional endings, and their employment in the metre, 
—or in any other way, save by saying that they can be read so as 
to show the ¢ak¢. So much the less, therefore, are we disturbed 
by finding such hemistichs as: 6th thet him || @ghwylc 9, and || 
ércnéas 112, nd hé thone || gifstdl 168, thone || sithfét 202, oth 
thet ymb || Zntid 219, forthan bith || éndgit 1059, r hé thone || 
grandwéng 1496. 2770, thet he thone|| dréostwylm 1877, mé 
thone || wélrés 2101, syththan hyne || Héthcyn 2437,’ where 
there can be no talk of Auflosung. 

In conclusion I wish to say that this criticism of the theory of 
Sievers is offered with a deep sense of the inestimable benefits 
which our science owes to the profound erudition and the won- 
derful penetration of this distinguished savant; and I feel impelled 
to take issue with his conclusions only from a profound conviction 
that, in so far as they are made to apply to actually existing 
conditions, they tend to lead scholars astray. The facts on which 
his theory is based, belong to a discussion of the development of 
the alliterating long line, upon which I am incompetent to enter.’ 


University or GrorciA, Oct. 23, 1899. JoHN Morris. 
1 Other scansions possible in some of these. 


21 desire to announce that I have prepared, and will soon have published, a 
small book elaborating and illustrating the views here presented. 
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P. Cornelius Tacitus, Dialogus de Oratoribus, erklart von Dr. 
CONSTANTIN JOHN. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 


1899. 


In this edition Dr. John, rector of the Gymnasium in Schwa- 
bisch-Hall (Wiirtemberg), presents the mature results of long 
study devoted to the Dialogus, of which numerous specimens 
have been already published and for the most part received with 
cordial approval. The results of the long controversial discussion 
concerning authorship, dramatic date, date of publication, struc- 
ture of the dialogue, lacunae, sources, etc., are summarized skill- 
fully and in general with sober independence of judgment in the 
moderate compass of 61 pages. In the treatment of the text, 
with one or two conspicuous exceptions, the editor is conservative 
and sane; the explanatory and illustrative annotation is adequate 
and intelligent. The work has been received very cordially and 
is likely to be looked upon as an authoritative repertory of the 
status of Dialogus studies at the end of the century. 

Dr. John has made free use of the labors of his predecessors, 
to most of whom, in the nature of the case, only general acknowl- 
edgment could be made. His indebtedness to Professor Gudeman 
is more specific, and it should be a gratification to American 
philological pride to observe that in many places, especially of 
the introduction, Professor Gudeman’s results have been accepted 
or have influenced the author’s presentation. 

It is doubtless on the whole fortunate that in many of the 
problems which the Dialogus presents, there is manifest a tendency 
toward crystallization of opinion. So, for example, with the 
exception of Mr. Steele’ (A. J. P. XVII 289), no one is now found 
to doubt the Tacitean authorship, and Mr. Steele seems not to 
have recognized that his argument against the authenticity proves 
all that an argument from style is capable of proving for it, viz. 
that the language does not prevent us from assigning the work to 
Tacitus. No one could fairly claim more. We are bound to 
believe our record until belief is shown to be impossible; but if 
the MSS, in attributing works to ancient authors, only furnish us 
with a thesis to prove, there is opened a vista of scepticism and 
material for dissertations at which the mind boggles. In some 
other cases there is evidence of a certain agreement or tendency 


1To whom, I see, must be added Valmaggi and Novak. Cf. Woch. f. kl. 
Phil., No. 51, 1899 
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toward agreement in conclusions which seem to me very uncertain 
or demonstrably false. Three such examples I shall select for 
more detailed discussion. 

The first is a question of the interpretation of 17, 13, on which 
passage alone John very justly bases his conclusion concerning 
the time when the dialogue is thought of as taking place. It is 
the ill-famed enumeration of 120 years from the death of Cicero. 
The last step is as follows: (adice) sextam iam felicis huius 
principatus stationem quo |[allrecentedd. MSS gua] Vespasianus 
rem publicam fovet: centum et viginti anni ab interitu Ciceronis 
in hunc diem colliguntur. This is interpreted in the usual way 
as the sixth year of Vespasian’s reign, and the middle of the 
year 74 is thus obtained as the dramatic date. But even a dead 
text will cry out against the accumulation of improbabilities which 
cluster about this conclusion. For (1) stafionem must stand ina 
meaning otherwise unparalleled. (2) We should expect sex 
stationes to obtain the meaning sought. (3) The total is not 120, 
but only 116-117. (4) Qua is changed to guwo. 

But that my criticism may not be negative only, I would call 
attention to the fact that there is a more methodical, even if not a 
perfectly satisfactory, interpretation of the passage, to which 
Petersen alludes briefly in his note and which I believe is attributed 
to Steiner, whose work, unfortunately, is not accessible to me. I 
shall present it therefore meo Marte, starting from the clue which 
the word statio affords. As interpreted above, the meaning 
assigned to statio is unparalleled; it becomes practically impos- 
sible, when we realize that the word from the time of Augustus 
had taken on a specific metaphorical meaning, as a designation of 
the relation of the prznzceps to the state. His position is conceived 
of as that of a sentry or watch shielding the state (stationem, gua 
Vespasianus rem publicam fovet). Augustus was perhaps the 
first to suggest this relationship, and Gellius (XV 7) has preserved 
a letter of his ad Gaium nepotem concluding with a prayer for 
the safety of both, zm statu reipublicae felictssimo davdpayaboivrev 
ipav cai diadeyouevay Stationem meam. The word is used in the 
same way of the imperial relation to the state in Ovid (Tristia, II 
219 princeps statione relicta), in Velleius, in Lucan, in Suetonius, in 
Pliny (Panegyricus), by Antoninus Pius of himself, and later (v. 
Boetticher, Lex. Tac., and Forcellini, s. v.). The metaphor thus 
passed at an early time into an elevated designation or description 
of the reign of the ruling emperor. Of this meaning every 
Roman reader must have thought in the present passage, while 
the addition of gua rem publicam fovet, defining accurately the 
relation, left him no choice but to entertain it. But the addition 
of sextam to stationem has introduced confusion, and it must be 
confessed that an idiomatic Latin usage has here exposed the 
interpretation of these words to ambiguity. In the preceding 
enumeration from the death of Cicero the steps are: I, Augustus ; 
II, Tiberius; III, Gaius; IV, Claudius and Nero; V, Galba Otho 
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Vitellius; and finally (cam) VI (sextam iam etc.), Vespasian. 
Now, it is a well-recognized fact that Latin often makes use of an 
adjective modifier where modern tongues would employ an 
adverb or some other form. E. g. Cic. Tusc. V 93, where a third 
group of the Epicurean division of pleasures is introduced thus: 
tertias (cupiditates) ... funditus eiciendas putavit; or again, 
Quintil. X 1,95 non sola carminum varietate instead of non solum. 
Andso here. Onzam marking the last member of an enumeration 
v. Seyffert, Schol. Lat.‘ I, p. 36, who cites Cic. de Nat. Deor. II 
132, and Brutus 159; cf. also Tac. An. II 21. Against this inter- 
pretation may be urged the fact that it leaves the reader to reckon 
out the exact year of Vespasian which is meant, to make up the 
total of 120, and that I confess we should scarcely expect, unless 
it were, perhaps, the writer’s purpose to make the indication of 
dramatic date not specific, but to leave it implicit. At all events, 
it would be a touch not alien to the manner of dialogue as a 
dramatic form (cf. Hirzel, Der Dialog, vol. II, p. 49). If this 
interpretation be correct, we should place the scene of the 
dialogue, not with John in the middle of 74, but toward the end 
of 77, 120 years from the death of Cicero. 

In regard to the réle of Secundus in the first debate between 
Aper and Maternus on the merits of poetry and oratory, John, 
with Gudeman and others, says that Secundus refuses to act as 
judge, and that therefore a negative which the MSS do not give 
must be inserted, thus: ef ego enim, guatenus arbitrum litis hutus 
inveniri <non licuit>, non patiar Maternum societate plurium 
defendi. But quite without reason, or rather with singular misap- 
prehension of the whole tone of the preceding words. Maternus 
rejoices that they have found a judge who shall decide between 
them. Secundus rejoins that he must be excused as prejudiced 
on account of his well-known friendship with the poet Saleius 
Bassus. Aper replies, dismissing the suggestion of prejudice 
which Secundus had urged, by pointing out that the case of 
Saleius or any one else, who was a poet and nothing else, had 
nothing in common with that of Maternus. He therefore claims 
Secundus as arbiter. 

Finally, a word concerning the lacuna which John (following 
Andresen and Gudeman) assumes in 40, 7, after admovebant. | 
have discussed this before in reviewing Professor Gudeman's 
edition (A. J. P., vol. XVI, p. 84), and I would only add here 
that even if one could grant that the general character of the 
matter between ch. 36 and ch. 42 seemed to indicate more than 
one speaker, it would still be necessary to say that the lacuna must 
be sought somewhere else than here. For on the one side of 
the assumed gap we have as a reason for the development of 
eloquence datum ius potentissimum quemque vexandi—an obvious 
transference to Roman conditions and to oratory of the dea rot 
oxonrew Of Attic mappnoia, as is further indicated by ut histriones 
below. On the other side such eloquence is called alumna 

30 
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licentiae quam stulti libertatem vocabant, which did not arise in 
well-ordered states,—not in Sparta nor in Crete, Macedonia nor 
Persia, but in Athens. If a lacuna must be found, obviously it 


can not be sought here. 
G. L. HENDRICKSON. 


SuNDRY RECENT WORKS IN ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 


Among recent works issued from the Clarendon Press is a new 
edition of King Alfred’s Old English Version of Boethius De 
Consolatione Philosophiae (Oxford, 1899), edited from the MSS, 
with introduction, critical notes, and glossary, by WALTER JOHN 
SEDGEFIELD, M.A. Melb., B. A. Cantab., late scholar of Trinity 
College, Melbourne. 

The text is based on the Cotton MS (C), with variants from the 
Bodleian MS (B); and omissions in C, due to injury in the great 
fire of 1731, are supplied from B. A short fragment, fifty lines, 
from another MS (N), discovered in 1886 by Prof. Napier in the 
Bodleian (MS Bodl. 86), is appended. Of these MSS, C is the 
oldest, and dates from the time of King Alfred, or shortly after- 
wards. B is independent of C, and dates from the early twelfth 
century. The fragment N is assigned to the first half of the tenth 
century. Junius made a transcript of B, with some variants from 
C, which is also preserved in the Bodleian Library. 

This edition contains the prose version of the Latin prose 
original, common to B and C, the prose version of the Latin 
carmina, found only in B, and the metrical version of the Latin 
carmina, found only in C. The Latin originals are not given. 
The introduction gives a bibliography and a condensed analysis 
of the relation of the Old English to the Latin original, with 
instances of the use of old Latin commentaries, first pointed out 
by Dr. Georg. Schepss in an article inthe Archiv fiir das Studium 
der neueren Sprachen, 94. A note from Prof. Sievers on the 
dialect of the text shows that both MSS contain Kenticisms, and 
that the Metra are full of them. 

As to the authorship and date of the work, it is considered 
certain that King Alfred was the author of the prose version, but 
not so certain that he was the author of the Metra, and while 
stating that the question is not settled, the editor seems to favor 
the view of Leicht, in Ang/ia, VI, that King Alfred was not the 
author of this alliterative metrical version. 

The prose text fills 150 pages, the Metra, or ‘ Lays,’ 56, and 
the very convenient glossary with references, and a brief index of 
proper names, the remaining 122 pages. 

Old English scholars will welcome this new edition of King 
Alfred’s Boethius, for none has been published since that of Fox 
in 1864, giving the text of B without collation of the MS and 
“apparently copied from Rawlinson’s edition” of 1698. Cardale’s 
edition of 1829 also contained the B text. 
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The attention of Old English scholars may be called to a small 
volume entitled Motes on Beowulf (Longmans, 1898), by Mr. 
Tuomas ARNOLD, already well known as the editor of Beowulf, 
with an English translation (1876). These Notes are founded on 
lectures given in 1896, and consist of an analysis of the poem and 
a consideration of the personages and tribes mentioned in it, its 
geography and sources, date of composition and authorship, and 
mythological theories. Much space is given to a discussion of 
Sarrazin’s views, but Mr. Arnold does not agree with Sarrazin as 
to the authorship of the poem. Passages are compared from 
Beowulf and from the genuine poems of Cynewulf, from the 
Andreas, and from the Guthlac; but the author of Beowulf was 
not Cynewulf, nor the author of either of the other poems. We 
must still pronounce the poem to be of unknown authorship. 
The limit of date is given as 568-752, or more exactly 670-750, 
which does not differ from the date usually assigned to the poem. 
A map of Denmark and Southern Sweden is prefixed to assist in 
identifying the localities, which are the ones commonly given, 
Heorot being placed in Zealand. Mr. Arnold has no sympathy 
with the views of Haigh. Lack of space will not permit a more 
particular notice of the small volume. 


A dissertation on French Elements in Middle English (Oxford, 
1899), by FREDERICK HENrRy SyKEs, M.A., Ph. D., sometime 
Fellow of the Johns Hopkins University, has recently come to 
hand. The object of the dissertation may be expressed in the 
author’s own words (p.7). It “aims to show that Middle English 
became, not only in its vocabulary, but in its phrasal forms, ‘ halb- 
franzosisch’; that its phrasal power is pre-eminently Romance in 
character”; and so it seeks “to establish a higher and more 
subtle romanization of our speech than that of its vocabulary.” 
In four brief chapters the author discusses Verbal Phrases, illus- 
trated by phrases formed with dear and take; Adverbial Phrases 
of Negation, as, ‘not worth an apple, a bean, an egg,’ etc.; Phrasal 
Power of the Preposition: A/-Phrases, as at avis, at device, at 
gre, etc.; and Nominal Compounds and Phrases. 

Many striking examples of correspondences between Middle 
English and Old French are given, and while this brief pamphlet 
of 64 pages may be regarded merely as an example of method, 
it would be well for the author to extend his researches, and base 
his main thesis on a more extensive induction. The pamphlet 
lacks both table of contents and index. 


An interesting translation of the Andreas, the Legend of St. 
Andrew, by ROBERT KILBURN ROOT, has just appeared in Yale 
Studies in English, VII (New York, 1899). The introduction 
notices the Vercelli MS, the authorship and date of the poem— 
without definite decision as to either—the sources—most probably 
a Latin translation of the Greek original, and a Latin homily, 
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from which the Old English version (given in Dr. Bright’s 
Reader) was made—the poem as a work of art, and the argu- 
ment of the poem. The introduction is very brief, and I should 
have liked to see a fuller treatment of these points. The author 
has chosen “blank verse as the most suitable metre for the trans- 
lation of a long and dignified narrative poem,” but some: of it is 
very prosaic. He objects, and rightly, to the ballad measure 
used by Lumsden in his translation of Beowulf, and strongly 
condemns the imitation of the Old English alliterative measure, 
but I can not agree with him here, and think that a spirited 
translation in this measure would have given the modern reader 
a better impression of the Old English poem than his blank verse 
does. However, I am thankful for this translation, as none 
exists in English since that of Kemble in 1843, long since out of 


print. 


Iam more inclined to agree with Prof. JoHN LESSLIE HALL, 
of William and Mary College, who has just given us original 
specimens of the Old English alliterative measure in his Old 
English Idyls (Boston, 1899), which show that this measure can 
be reasonably well imitated in original verse. Not that I think 
that Prof. Hall has succeeded perfectly, but these Idyls are fairly 
well done, and do not deserve the reproach that Mr. Root casts 
on such imitations. 

The small volume contains eight idyls, entitled ‘ The Calling of 
Hengist and Horsa, the Landing of Hengist and Horsa, the Lady 
Rowena, the Death of Horsa, Cerdic and Arthur, Augustine, 
Alfred, and Edgar the Peaceable.’ I have noted several points 
to which I should take exception in the execution, but can not 
take time and space for them now. The half-rime does not 
produce a pleasant impression on the ear, nor does the frequent 
repetition of ‘lecherous, treacherous,’ and such-like; I find both 
scop and scép, burnies and byrnies, décorous and decérous, ogle, 
a-many, as adjective (30, 50), but rightly “a many of jewels” (45), 
nidering for niding or nithing, a-mighty, a-dreary, and I should 
transpose some words for the sake of the accent,—but these slight 
blemishes can be easily remedied, and I think that the author has, 
on the whole, succeeded very well in his metrical imitations. 

J. M. GARNETT. 


La doctrine du sacrifice dans les Brahmanas, par SyLVAIN Lévt. 
(Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Hautes-Etudes. Sciences reli- 
gieuses. Vol. XI.) Paris, 1898. 

Seven years ago Professor Bloomfield, in the announcement of 


his Vedic Concordance (Proceed. A. O. S. for 1892, Journal, XV, 
p. clxxiii), admirably summed up the chief desiderata of Vedic 
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philology, viz. (1) complete indices verborum for all texts; 
(2) preliminary translations of all texts; (3) an index of subjects 
and ideas contained in the Vedic literature ; and (4) a concordance 
of the mantras. Professor Lévi’s book falls under the third of 
these classes, for with great care he has here attempted to give 
“un inventaire doctrinal” of the Brahmanical teachings concerning 
the sacrifice ; a specimen, as it were, of a large Brahmana Concor- 
dance which he also considers “un des outils indispensables a la 
philologie védique.” The value of such work is twofold. To the 
student of the Vedic hymns, on the one hand, it presents the 
theological views of a period which has its beginning and roots in 
these very hymns and can not properly be separated from them. 
“Le systéme religieux des Brahmanas se retache par une tradition 
continue aux auteurs des hymnes.” And it is, perhaps, on this 
account.to be regretted that our author has confined himself so 
strictly to the Brahmanas alone. The ‘connective tissue’ between 
the earlier and the later period which Professor Bloomfield so 
strongly desired is thus almost wholly wanting. He, however, 
who remembers the vast mass even so to be gone through will be 
slow to find fault with M. Lévi for his voluntary restriction. On 
the other hand, it is investigations of this kind which will ulti- 
mately enable us to form a clear conception concerning the 
composition of the Brahmanical writings and their relation to 
each other.’ Considering the great importance which these 
critical questions have for the proper valuation of the legendary 
and sociological information contained in the Brahmanas, our 
present lack of definite knowledge constantly tends to vitiate our 
inferences based on Brahmanic testimony. To illustrate by one 
example :—On p. 155 M. Lévi refers to the AB. version of the 
legend of the asuviz Dirghajihvi in which Mitra and Varuna are 
dramatis personae. But does the Dirghajihvi legend really 
belong to the Varuna cycle? By nomeans. This legend in its 
original form is an Indra legend, and as such it is told both in the 
TMB. and in the JB. It is only bya trick quite characteristic of 
the Brahmanical authors that Varuna in the AB. version is substi- 
tuted for Indra, and the sole reason for this substitution is that the 
legend in the AB. is used to explain why the Jayasyd-offering at 
the morning libation is made to Mitra and Varuna. It is clear 
that such an exegetical adaptation of a popular legend is of little 
value to the mythologist. (Cf. Actes du XI™ Congrés interna- 
tional des Orientalistes, I, pp. 232-6.) 

In preparing his digest M. Lévi could not fail to be struck with 
the fundamental similarity of the Brahmanical writings, and he 
infers from this that “un trésor commun d’aphorismes, de sen- 
tences, d’anecdotes, de légendes circulait dans les clans sacer- 
dotaux; ...chacune des grandes €écoles qui |l’avaient adopté 
lavait par une altération inconsciente accommodé 4a son génie 


1 Bloomfield’s analysis of the GB. in JAOS, XIX, 2d half, p. 1 ff., is a model 
of such an investigation. 
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propre, ... mais partout l’original unique apparait vigoureuse- 
ment sous les retouches.’”’ That there was such a collection in 
the form of a real book (Geldner, Ved. Stud. I, p. 290), I agree 
with Oldenberg (GGA. 1890, I, p. 419, and Deut. Lit. Zeit. 1897, 
col. 731), is not yet proven, although there is no evidence what- 
ever to disprove it. But that a certain amount of legendary and 
dogmatic stock in trade, cast in definite and accepted forms, 
existed in the prebrahmanic period and was freely drawn upon 
by the compilers of our present Brahmanas seems to me to admit 
of no doubt. (Cf. also JAOS. XVIII, p. 16, and Finot in the 
Revue de |’Histoire des Religions, XXXVI, p. 445.) A detailed 
discussion of this problem lay outside of M. Lévi’s plan, but from 
his words on p. 8 it may perhaps be hoped that he has only 
deferred it till some later date. It will necessitate an even more 
complete collection and minute comparison of all the passages 
bearing on any one subject than was necessary for the purpose of 
the present monograph. 

A whole chapter is devoted to the mechanical theory of the 
sacrifice which permeates the Brahmanical writings. There is 
probably no race which exhibits what Vierkandt (Naturvolker 
und Kulturvolker, 1896, p. 297 ff.) terms the intellectualistic type 
of civilization in a higher degree than the Hindoos of the Brah- 
manical period. The ideal man is he who knows (ya evam veda). 
I know of only one passage in the whole mass of Brahmanical 
literature where our ethelistic morality finds expression, viz. BAU. 
iii, 2. 14 (ed. Boethl.). At the close of a public disputation 
Yajfiavalkya takes Arthabhaga, his adversary, aside and confides 
to him the summum arcanum: “Verily what these two then 
talked about,—it was action they then talked about; what they 
lauded,—it was action they then lauded; to wit, through good 
action one becomes good, through bad action, bad.” 

In discussing the passages relating to retribution after death, 
M. Lévi, like Deussen in his learned Philosophy of the Upanisads 
(Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie, I. Band, 2te Abteil., 
1899, p. 292), omits a reference to a very characteristic statement 
of the KB., “qui,” as he himself notes on p. 21, “se distingue 
souvent par une tendance morale.” In KB. xi. 3 we read: “ For, 
verily, as in this world men eat animals, as they partake of them, 
even so in yonder world the animals eat men, even so they 
partake of them. Now by means of the prdtaranuvaka he 
encloses them here. Being here enclosed they do not eat him in 
yonder world, they do not partake of him. But just as he eats 
them in this world, just as he partakes of them, even so he eats 
them in yonder world, he partakes of them”—a very close 
parallel to a certain passage in the Bhrgu legend (JB. i. 43). 

A few additions may finally be noted. To the note on p. 19 
add AB. vi. 35. 1.—P. 35. For RV. i. 164. 45 compare Olden- 
berg, ZDMG. XXXIX 58.—P. 71. “La morale n’a rien a faire 
dans le monde des dieux”’ is not to any degree characteristic of 
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Hindoo mythology. Early myths all over the world are unmoral, 
and a later generation to which unmoral and immoral have 
become synonymous is sorely tried to effect a compromise with 
its new ethical ideals. Witness Pindar wrestling with the Pelops 
legend in Olymp. I and Plato’s discussion in the Rep. II 377.— 
P. 87. A language peculiar to the gods (add CB. xi. 5. 4. 4) is 
also found in Greece (cf. Graefenhan, Archiv f. Philol. u. Paedag. 
1842 = Jahrb. f. Philol. u. Paedag., Supplementb. 8, p. 61, and 
Nauck, ibid., p. 548) and in Germany (Grimm, Mythol., p. 307). 
—P.g91. For the importance of the daksina cf. also AB. vi. 35. 
11.—P. 107. To note 2 add AB. i. 22. 14.—P. 108. Concerning 
¢raddha cf. Oldenberg, ZDMG. 50, 448. 
Yas University. HANNS OERTEL. 


L’adjectif verbal latin en -zdus. Mémoires de la Société de 
Linguistique, XI 145-164, par J. LEBRETON. 

Studien zur Geschichte der lateinischen Wortbildung. Das Suffix 
-do-. Indogermanische Forschungen, X 221-234. 


Readers of this Journal know how fully the gerundive has been 
treated in its pages. A review of two recent papers in their 
bearings on this question will perhaps not be uninteresting. 

Lebreton’s synopsis of the previous theories is of great biblio- 
graphical interest. The synopsis in my essay on ‘The Origin of 
the Gerundive’ (Transactions of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, XXIX 5-30) is not nearly so complete. 

Lebreton has, in my opinion, made a valuable contribution to 
the discussion of this formation. He brings into comparison 
with the gerundive the Greek stems in -ad-. His list is gvyds 
‘fugitive,’ suds ‘flowing,’ 8pouds ‘runner,’ gopBds ‘nourishing,’ vouds 
‘pasturing,’ orpopds ‘turning,’ ‘habitual,’ gourds ‘wandering,’ 
‘rolling’; and, with past meaning, psyds ‘mixed,’ omopds 
‘scattered,’ Aoyds ‘chosen,’ ‘stripped,’ words ‘ isolated.’ These 
do in fact seem to me to betray a kinship with the type of Latin 
labundus ‘falling,’ oriundus ‘arising,’ secundus ‘following,’ volven- 
dus ‘rolling’; and, purely adjective, vofundus ‘round’ (from 
‘rolling’). It was with precisely this type of words that the 
infinitival theory which I advanced in this Journal had its only 
semantic difficulty. 

My theory started with the dat.-gen. fem. sg. in -dae, which it 
made the precise equivalent of -éa in the Greek infinitive, while 
-endae was, barring an unimportant difference in case-ending, the 
equivalent of the Sanskrit infinitive in -a-dhydz. It must be 
noted, however, that under absolute conditions of transmission 
the gen. in -di would correspond to -éa, and -dae (fem. sg.) to a 
primitive -DHAI—intermediate, we may suppose, between -éa and 
-dhydi, It is also safe to say that the ending -DHAI moving along 
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with attracted fem. sg. objects would have yielded -dae, if we 
admit ever so slight a consciousness of paradigm. 

Ceci, in a critique of my gerundive theory embodied in an 
essay entitled ‘Di un nuovo infinitivo,’ etc. (Rendiconti d. R. 
Accad. d. Lincei, III, fasc. 11-12), recognized, as I did, the cog- 
nation with the Sanskrit form, but contended that the gerund in 
-di was the Latin continuant of the primitive form. He denied 
the existence of a form like ferendae with infinitive value, and in 
this objection he is sustained by Lebreton and by Herbig (I. F., 
Anz., [X 38). This objection is, in my opinion, specious, for I 
never seriously contended that /evendae was a living infinitive 
(spite of the footnote to p. 222, vol. XV, above), but only that 
the gerundive was ultimately derived from such a true infinitive. 
Lebreton in his criticism objects to my treatment of one of my 
Latin examples, which I rendered, not so much as Latin, but 
rather, under the terms of my theory, as though it was a primitive 
Aryan phrase. I have not the least objection to make to Ceci’s 
equation of the gerund with the Sanskrit infinitive, but this with- 
out abandoning altogether my claim for the form in -dae. 

The infinitival theories have a phonetic difficulty to meet: the 
-nn- of the Oscan-Umbrian forms. Ceci sent his Italians to 
Latium to borrow the form, but without valid excuse, it seems to 
me. I have debated, in the essay cited above, these difficulties as 
follows: 1) in primitive Aryan -MD- was a byform of -MDH-; 
2) prim. -MDH- became prim. Ital. -zd-. I see no reason why 
any one should withhold his assent from the first of these propo- 
sitions (see also Brugmann, Grundriss, I, §704, Anm.). For the 
second I have reached, not a clearly affirmative result, but have 
shown that the negative is, with our present apparatus, unprovable. 

The infinitival theories of the gerundive have this great point 
in their favor: they explain with a single assumption the active- 
passive and present-future shifts of meaning—in a word, the 
syntactic and semantic problems involved. 

The debate whether the gerundive characteristic started as 
-MD- Or as -MDH- is not advanced by Lebreton’s theory, for the 
very reason that these groups were convertible in the primitive 
period. It is to be noted that in the Greek suffix -ad-, a is the 
product of the nasal vowel, and this helps the interpretation of a 
in Skr. -a-dhydi as from 7. 

Niedermann discusses the -dus suffix in Latin in all but the 
gerundive types, and comes to the conclusion that -DO- and -DHO- 
are merged in Latin -dus. I entirely agree with him. He may 
be interested to know that as we independently reached the 
conclusion that Samnite Cai(/)ifae= Lat. calidae, so, in the 
original manuscript of the essay he cites, I explained, as he does 
(p. 227) after me, Lat. fordus as a cognate of Skr. garbhadhés. 

If we combine the results of the essays under discussion with 
the essays in this Journal by Horton-Smith and myself on the 
gerundive, we can reach what I regard as a tenable theory of the 
Italic suffixes in -wdo- and -do-. 


\ 
\ 
\ 
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1) The non-gerundival type of secundus ‘following, favoring’ 
corresponds to the type of Skr. dhiyamdha- ‘prayer-directing, 
worshipping (worshipful),’ while volvendus ‘rolling’ is cognate 
with Gr. gvyds ‘fleeing’; cf. also Skr. havird@- ‘havis-giving.’ 

2) The gerund in -dz and the gerundive in -dae (dat.-gen.) are 
cognate with the Sanskrit infinitive in -a-dhydi and, less closely, 
with the Greek infinitives in -@a (i. e. 6é06a, 8606a). 

3) The type of Lat. calidus ‘hot’ (Samnite Ca/(/)ifae) and 
fordus ‘pregnant’ is found in Skr. garbhadhas. 

4) The type of Lat. callidus ‘blaze-faced’ (Umbrian kale*uf) 
has a -Do- suffix (cf. Zucidus ‘white’ : Gothic /auhat-jan ‘lucidere’). 

As -D- and -DH- suffixes—or, as it might be more correct to 
say, considering the Vedic types, which are historically transmitted 
to us from a period at least a millennium earlier than the Latin 
forms, compounds of -D0 and -DHE,—existed side by side in the 
primitive speech, both in full composition with stems and in 
semi-composition with case-forms in -M(-N), it is hardly to be 
doubted that the phonetic reduction of -DH- after -m- to -D- 
introduced a confusion of -DH- with -D-, which extended even to 
the full compounds and persisted after composition had sunk to 


suffixation. 
EpwIn W. Fay. 


REPORTS. 


ENGLISCHE STUDIEN. Herausgegeben von Dr. EUGEN KOLBING. 
Leipzig, XXIII. Band, 1896. 


I.—K. D. Biilbring, On the Manuscripts of Richard Rolle’s 
Pricke of Conscience. Eighteen MSS have been already clas- 
sified by Dr. Andreae, and seven by the present writer. The 
genealogy of six more is determined in this article. 


Br. Schnabel, Ossian in English Literature up to 1832. The 
article is continued in the third number, but the two parts may be 
joined for the purposes of areport. In the first, Ossianic influence 
is traced as it appears in the opinions of Ossian contained in 
letters by such men as Johnson, Gray, and Walpole; in the 
mention of Ossian by periodicals; in metrical versions, drama- 
tizations, and numerous editions of Ossian; and in imitations by 
such poets as Bruce, Logan, Blake, and especially Chatterton, 
whose Poems of Rowley and Saxon Poems are forgeries sug- 
gested and colored by Macpherson’s publications. A frequent 
evidence of this influence is the comparison of the human form or 
features with the clouds, lightning, thunder, streams, the sea, 
trees, and rocks. 

The second part of the article discusses the influence of Ossian 
upon the Romantic poets. It appears occasionally in their diction, 
but is more important and effective in stimulating the emotional 
tendency peculiar to the early Romantic movement. Furthermore, 
at the beginning of this movement it was unhindered by the 
quarrel over the authenticity of Ossian’s poems, which had sub- 
sided. Bowles, Coleridge, Scott, and Byron are the most conspic- 
uous examples of an enthusiasm for Ossian ; in each case, however, 
the enthusiasm was youthful, and soon disappeared. Spenser, as 
well as Ossian, was a great favorite with the youthful Scott. In 
conclusion Schnabel says that the indirect influence of Ossian upon 
English literature was greater than the direct; in fact, it was one 
of the most important forces in the Romantic movement which 
freed English poetry from the school of Pope. A summary 
shows that before 1830 there had appeared 24 metrical versions 
of Ossian, 42 imitations, and six dramatizations. 


E. L. Fischer, Verba Nominalia. This is a collection of 
common terms in English derived originally from proper names, 
such as boycott, lynch, sally-lunn. 


Reviews.—Gléde approves of J. D. Bruce’s opinions as set 
forth in his dissertation, The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Book 
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of Psalms, Commonly Known as the Paris Psalter. Bruce 
believes that it was not translated by A‘lfred, nor was a French 
monk the scribe. This MS was written by an English monk of 
the late ninth or early tenth century, possibly identical with Wulf, 
the scribe of MS Cott. Otho C 1 of the gospels of Luke and John. 
The commentary is that of Ambrosius Autpertus, abbot of St. 
Vincent near the river Volturno (778). The arguments of the 
Psalms, excepting their mystical element, come from a Latin version 
of a Greek commentary by Theodore of Mopsuestia.—KGlbing, 
in a review of Késter’s edition of Huchown’s Pistel of Swete Susan, 
rejects the editor’s theory that circumstances in the Apocryphal 
story of Susanna were suggested to the poet by the relations 
between Margarethe Loggia and her husband, King David of 
Scotland, at whose court the poet lived.—L. Frankel, in reviewing 
eight books selected from the latest studies in the Elizabethan 
drama, speaks of Maurits Basse’s Stijlaffectatie bij Shakespeare 
vooral uit het Oogpunt van het Euphuisme, and Leopold Wurth’s 
Das Wortspiel bei Shakspere as beautiful examples of the truth 
that between philology and aesthetics there is no contradiction, 
unless one or both of them are at fault. The former study, begin- 
ning with the origins of Euphuism, shows how Shakespeare in 
different plays realized its highest artistic possibilities. The latter, 
considering the pun as an element in poetic art, shows that it is 
peculiar to the simple and naive Elizabethan society with its 
marked Euphuistic tendencies, and deals with Shakespeare’s 
masterful treatment of it in his plays. The study has enabled 
Wurth to explain more than one obscure passage.—Fischer’s Zur 
Kunstentwicklung der Englischen Tragédie treats Shakespeare 
not as an isolated figure, but as the climax of English literary 
development in the sixteenth century. This development was 
twofold, taking place under the influence (1) of the rising national 
feeling, (2) of the classical model as represented by Seneca. The 
national force was characterized by a love of life and action, the 
classical by its formality. The two continue side by side. Some- 
times both are at work in the same play; thus Gorboduc is a 
national story treated in a classical manner, while of Appius and 
Virginia directly the reverse is true. The forces are first inter- 
mingled in Marlowe, who transcends all rules, and, by free asser- 
tion of his individuality, becomes the founder of the English 
Romantic drama, and the immediate antecedent of Shakespeare. 
—L. Bahlsen, in his study of the comedy Rule a Wife and Have 
a Wife, assigns the play to Fletcher, and finds the source of its 
double plot in E] Casamento Engafioso, one of Cervantes’ twelve 
Novelas Ejemplares. Bahlsen also traces the history of this 
theme—the theme of The Taming of the Shrew—in English 
literature, where alone it seems to have struck root.—K@lbing’s 
edition of The Prisoner of Chillon and Other Poems is recom- 
mended by Hoops as a model in its fullness and extent. It 
contains more than twice the critical matter offered in the first 
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volume of Kélbing’s Byron. It could, however, be reduced at 
least a fifth without loss, especially in the treatment of alliteration, 
in etymological notes, and in parallels. The reviewer protests 
against the excessive and uncritical citation of parallels in modern 
editions. He extends his criticism to Kd6lbing’s citation and 
correction of errors in translating Byron into other languages, to 
his introductions, his chapter on imitations and parodies, and to 
many annotations. Kdélbing’s statements of Byron’s relation to 
his sources are not always happy and accurate. A few of the 
notes are criticized in detail—Hoops commends Jones’ study, 
The Growth of the Idylls of the King, for its collation of three 
rare texts in the South Kensington and the British Museum.— 
A group of textbooks for the teaching of English in the German 
schools is discussed by H. Strohmeyer. The reviews and appa- 
rently the books themselves contain matter that should be inter- 
esting to all teachers of modern languages. Mention should be 
made here ofa series of reviews on pp. 321-334 of the present 
volume, dealing with books on the various methods of such teach- 
ing. The questions as to the proper use of phonetics, phonetic 
writing, grammar, and reading are still open. Strohmeyer is 
certainly right in laying stress upon phonetics, and insisting that 
the teacher shall possess sufficient skill both in this and other 
respects to transcend the textbook, and use its proverbs and 
conversational questions and answers as a basis of thorough oral 
practice.—A. Schroer, in a notice of some of the recently issued 
parts of the New English Dictionary, says that it surpasses all 
other dictionaries of English, not in degree merely, but in being 
founded upon truly scientific principles—namely, of exhausting 
all the sources of English vocabulary, and of forming its word-list 
exclusively from these sources.—Four German-English lexicons 
are reviewed—the tenth edition of Grieb, revisions of Thieme- 
Preusser and Fliigel, and Muret’s Encyclopadisches Worterbuch. 


In the Miscellanea, K6lbing contributes a note on the MSS of 
Childe Harold, Iand II. These cantos were first printed from 
two MSS: the one an original in Byron’s hand, no longer extant ; 
the other a copy by R. C. Dallas, revised by him and the poet 
(MS Egerton 2027). A comparison of the text with this MS 
reveals some readings of the original. 


II.—G. Sarrazin, New Studies in Beowulf. The present article 
consists principally of additional evidence in support of opinions 
previously expressed in the author’s Beowulf-Studien and in Eng. 
Stud. XVI. Beowulf is an oral translation of Danish songs, and 
was brought over into English rather late (700-750), since it 
agrees with the Norse sagas in many details which would have 
been liable to perish in long oral tradition after translation. The 
first part of the article; under the title, King Hrodhgeirr and His 
Family, traces, in the Northern legends, events and persons 
correspondent or identical with those in Beowulf. Probably only 
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one of the characters in the poem was English—namely, Queen 
Wealhidéow, and she may have been born on the Continent before 
Anglia was settled. The second part gathers evidence to show 
that Beowulf was drawn from a source common with that used by 
the composers of the Northern sagas, though these composers may 
not have received it in its original form. This common source 
was a Skjdldung epic now lost, and its composer may have been 
Starkadhr, the associate, and possibly the teacher, of Ingeld. In 
the third part the author discusses the difference between the 
‘dragon-song’ and the story of Grendel as respects poetic treat- 
ment. This difference does not indicate double authorship, but 
composition by one man at different times, the ‘Grendel-song’ 
being the work of an aged but vigorous poet, who in the ‘dragon- 
song’ appears older and tired of life. The absence of the Chris- 
tian element in the second part suggests that the English trans- 
lator was a Christian who, as his work progressed, succeeded in 
abandoning himself completely to the heathen character of his 
theme. The last part of the article is principally a list of parallels 
between Beowulf and the Andreas. Assuming that Cynewulf 
wrote the Andreas, Sarrazin infers from these parallels that the 
last revision of the Beowulf was the work of Cynewulf. 


E. Kolbing, Contributions to the Textual Criticism and Eluci- 
dation of Lyric Poetry of the Sixteenth Century. The attention 
of philologists is called to this neglected field. The writer emends 
(1) Béddeker’s imperfect reprint of the interesting Cott. Vesp. A 
25, British Museum, on which Holthausen has already contributed 
notes to Eng. Stud. XXII; (2) a Northern version of the Bene- 
dictine Rule from the same MS, printed by Béddeker in Eng. 
Stud. II, and emended by Holthausen in Anglia, XV. 


E. Nader, On Private Readings in English in Austrian Real- 
schulen. 


Reviews.—Nader, in reviewing vol. I, part 2, of the second 
edition of Storm’s Englische Philologie, calls attention to the fact 
that it contains twice as much matter as the corresponding part of 
the first edition. He recommends it, as a mine of material, to 
teachers in every department of English philology.—J. Schipper’s 
Grundriss der Englischen Metrik is an abridgment of the larger 
work to the proportions of a convenient handbook. It aims to 
unify the somewhat scattered materials of the great work, and to 
present such results of investigation in this field as are conclusive, 
with brief mention of differing opinions on certain questions. The 
reviewer, W. Wilke, says that every student of English philology 
should own the book.—L. Kellner has successfully revised 
Morris’s Historical Outlines of English Accidence. Changes 
have been made only where they were necessary for consistency 
with modern scientific discovery. Chapter II, on General Phon- 
etics, is recast, and Chapter VII, on Phonology, is new. Details 
of etymology are criticized by Swaen, the reviewer.—Kélbing 
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says that Wiilker’s Geschichte der Englischen Litteratur is the 
first history of our literature which, based upon scientific method, 
is designed to meet the needs of the general reader. It is distin- 
guished from ten Brink’s history by its popularity and complete- 
ness.—Saintsbury’s History of Nineteenth Century Literature is, 
in Schnabel’s opinion, inferior to Gosse’s corresponding book on 
the eighteenth century, since it discusses no living writer except 
Ruskin. Its most important service is its contribution to the 
history of periodicals and journalism.—Part VII of the Mediaeval 
and Modern Series of Anecdota Oxoniensia is a publication of 
the Crawford collection of early charters and documents in the 
Bodleian, under the editorship of Napier and Stevenson. Some 
of these appear for the first time. The book, as Gléde says, is 
valuable to the historian and the philologist, and contains some 
Old English words previously unknown. Among other docu- 
ments are the copy ofa charter of King Atdelheard of Wessex, 
an original charter of AXéelred the Unready, a copy of a letter 
of Dunstan, and an early twelfth-century rule of the monks of 
Crediton. 


Miscellanea.—Kaluza replies to Luick’s citation of the Northern 
rime, Jove : behove, in Romaunt of the Rose, 1og1 f., as a proof 
that fragment A is not Chaucer’s. Kaluza cites several un-Chau- 
cerian rimes from the genuine poems of Chaucer, and adds that 
the poet may have been driven to this unusual rime by the diffi- 
culties of rimed translation. 


III.—H. Lessmann, Studies in the Middle English Life of St. 
Cuthbert. The text was printed by Fowler, and emended by 
K@6lbing in Eng. Stud. XIX. The writer adds further emenda- 
tions, mentioning Symeon Dunelmensis and a treatise no longer 
extant as sources of the last part of the poem. 


Ph. Aronstein, The System of Common Schools in England. 
This interesting article traces the development of English common 
schools from the wretched dame schools and common day schools 
to the present time. The movement was late in England, by 
reason of a social system naturally antagonistic to the education 
of the masses. The religious question has also hampered its 
development, and is almost as troublesome now as ever. The 
English schools have long been divided into two classes: (1) those 
in which the tenets of the Established Church are taught; 
(2) those which are exempt from such teaching. At present the 
latter seem likely to gain the upper hand. , 


Miscellanea.—Bradley contributes a most interesting note on 
the pseudo-Chaucerian Testament of Love. The confusion of 
the text as it appears in Thynne’s Chaucer, and again in Chalmers’ 
English Poets, is removed by restoring to their correct order the 
disarranged leaves of the MS from which Thynne printed. 
Bradley also shows, by explaining the acrostic of the initial letters 
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of the sections, that the real author was Thomas Usk. This is 
borne out by the flattery and imitation of Chaucer which the 
poem contains, and which may have been an attempt to make of 
Chaucer. an influential friend who could save Usk from a traitor’s 
death. The date of the poem is probably about 1387. The 
only copy of it may have been sent to Chaucer, and was thus 
handed down among his papers, and finally printed as one of his 
own poems.—Furnivall publishes three Middle English poems: 
On the State of Flanders, The Wise Man’s Proverbs, and a 
dialogue Inter Diabolus et Virgo.—KG6lbing publishes a few notes 
on The Prisoner of Chillon, Schnabel a notice of William Morris, 
who had just died, and H. Klinghardt an appreciative notice in 
honor of Johan Storm’s sixtieth birthday. 


CHARLES GROSVENOR OSGOOD, JR. 
UnIvERsITY OF COLORADO. 


RHEINISCHES MUSEUM FUR PHILOLOGIE, Vol. LIV. 


Pp. 1-8. F.Buecheler. Notes on three passages of Plutarch’s 
Symposiaca; on several lines in the poem Aetna; and on some 
of Lactantius’ comments on the Thebais. 


Pp. 9-18. E. F. Bischoff. The buying and selling of priest- 
hoods among the Greeks. This practice seems to have prevailed 
among the later Greeks, in Asia Minor and in the islands of the 
Aegean. 


Pp. 19-32. M.Schanz. Contributions to the history of Roman 
literature. I. The lines of Porcius Licinus quoted by Gellius, 
XVII 21, 45, probably refer to Livius Andronicus, not to Ennius. 
II. Varro’s De Gradibus was not a juristic treatise only, but was 
of a more general character. III. Varro’s Atticus (De Numeris) 
seems to have been a treatise on the climacteric years. IV. M. 
— Messalla must have died before Ovid was banished from 

ome. 


Pp. 33-9. F. Blass. ‘Unechte Briefe.’ On the genuineness 
of certain letters of Isocrates, Plato and Demosthenes. A reply 
to U. v. Wilamowitz (Hermes, XXXIII 492 ff.). 


Pp. 40-92 and 201-47. Th. Birt. Ueber den Lautwerth des 
Spiritus H. A fourth chapter of the author’s ‘Contributions to 
Latin Grammar.’ A great many passages are quoted from early 
Latin to prove the existence of ‘4 consonans.’ This letter repre- 
sented the same sound as the fricative ch, the sound, that is, which 
is heard in the German Macht or Becher. 


Pp. 93-110. A. Brinkmann. Die apokryphen Fragen des 
Bartholomaeus. Critical and explanatory notes. 


Pp. 111-34. R.Helm. The bishop Fulgentius and Fulgentius 
the mythographer were probably one and the same person. 
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Pp. 135-43. H. Christensen. Zu Pseudo-Kallisthenes. 
Pp. 144-9. O. Plasberg. Zum Senecagedicht des Honorius. 


Miscellaneous notes.—Pp. 150-51. J. M. Stahl. Note on 
Thucydides, IV 63, 1.—Pp. 152-5. F. Riihl. On the Oxyrhyn- 
chus papyri (pt. 1, nr. XIII, p. 36 f.).—Pp. 156-8. W. Heraeus. 
Notes on (1) Schol. Bern. ad Verg. G. III 7; (2) a passage in 
Donatus’ life of Vergil; (3) Acro’s commentary on Horace, Epod. 
XII 5.—Pp. 159-60. A.v. Domaszewski. C. Julius Priscus, der 
Bruder des Philippus Arabs. 


Pp. 161-70. E. Hauler. On Fronto’s quotations from Sallust. 


Pp. 171-200. E. Diehl. On the text of the commentary of 
Proclus on the Timaeus. 


Pp. 248-76. K.Muenscher. ‘Icoxpdrous ‘Ehévns 


Pp. 277-84. O.Rossbach. Das Sacrarium des Heius in Mes- 
sana. The old wooden image of Bona Fortuna (Cic., In Verr. 
IV 3, 7) was the ‘Cultstatue’ of the chapel. The ‘lar familiaris’ 
who speaks the prologue of the Aulularia represents a 6eds (Saino) 
yeveOXuos (probably Poseidon) of the Greek original. In §22 of 
the fourth Verrine //a means ‘ Yes,’ and no interpolation or lacuna 
need be assumed. At the end of the same section the numeral 
should be VIII, as in In Verr. III 184. 


Pp. 285-92. L. Radermacher. A third chapter of ‘Studies in 
the History of Ancient Rhetoric.’ The descriptions of the ideal 
orator given by Quintilian (XII init.) and Cicero (Or. XXXII) 
are both derived from one Stoic source. This source was probably 
Diogenes, who came to Rome in B. C. 164. 


Pp. 293-304. M. Manitius. Ein Excerpt der Scholia Basile- 
ensia zu Germanici Aratea. 

Miscellaneous notes.—Pp. 305-11. W. Heraeus. Various 
lexical notes on Acro’s commentary on Horace; Gellius, X 25, 5; 
Martial, V 17, 3; Aurel. Vict. de Caes. XXXIII 30; etc.—Pp. 
311-12. A. v. Domaszewski. Notes on Cic. Philipp. XI 11, 26 
(manicas means ‘manacles’); Vita Septimii Severi, VI 1; XII 
3-—P. 313. O. Immisch. Ad Senecam de matrimonio.—Pp. 
313-16. E. Thomas. Zum Senecagedicht des Honorius.—Pp. 
316-20. F. Ruehl. The Sabine women as ‘oratrices pacis.’ The 
legend is to be compared with the story of Theseus and Hippolyte. 


Pp. 321-44. L. Ziehen. On the ancient references to the 
Draconian code. 

Pp. 345-50. F. Solmsen. Dorisch dye ‘auf, wohlan!’ This 
unusual imperative form is found in the ’Emipepiopoi ‘Oujpov, Anecd. 
Oxon. I, p. 71. 

Pp. 351-80. L. Radermacher. ‘Studies in the History of 
Ancient Rhetoric’ (continued from p. 292). IV. On the begin- 
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nings of Atticism. The varying phases of Atticism in the first 
century were due to a general reaction against the prevailing 
fashions in rhetoric. This reaction gained very greatly in strength 
and importance from the support of certain Roman orators. 
V. An excursus on Theophrastus, Acéeas. 


Pp. 381-403. C. F. W. Miiller. A first instalment of textual 
notes on Plautus. Amph. 253, 347, 598, 662, 948, 1035; Asin. 
20, 85, 532, 804, 946; Bacch. 261, 304, 1097; Capt. arg. 1, 263, 
395, 458, 631, 798; Cas. arg. 1, 13, 513, 514; Cist. 59, 61, 620, 
633, 634; Curc. 55, 61, 163, 165, 415, 517; Epid. 52, 135, 136, 
398, 302, 306; Men. arg. 2-3, arg. 8, 85, 98, 223, 344, 431, 822, 
867, 961; Merc. arg. 7, 106, 153, 195, 239, 483, 533, 607, 866, 888, 
889, 892; Mil. 223, 335, 534, 707, 716, 910, 1255, 1267, 1279, 1286, 
1343, 1370, 1400; Most. 365, 1122, 1175. 

Pp. 404-13. A. Gercke. Isokrates 13 und Alkidamas. 


Pp. 414-45. J. Beloch. The population of Gaul in the time 
of Caesar. This is estimated at from 5% to 64 millions. The 
population of Gallia Belgica seems to have been about a million 
and a quarter. 


Pp. 446-65. F. Reuss. Arrian and Appian. Appian seems 
to have known Arrian’s history of Alexander, and to have made 
use of it in his own writings. 


Pp. 466-82. E. Norden. A panegyric on Augustus in Vergil’s 
Aeneid (VI 791-805). In the form of this ‘oraculum ex eventu’ 
Vergil has followed the rules laid down by the ancient rhetoricians 
for the composition of an éyxapsov Baotéms. The stock subject of 
such panegyrics was Alexander the Great, and the stock descrip- 
tions of his conquests may have served as a model for the 
description of the extent of Augustus’ sway. The statement that 
the golden age is to return under the rule of Augustus is due to 
the Sibylline prophecies which were current in Vergil’s day. 


Miscellaneous notes.—Pp. 483-4. F. Skutsch. Notes on 
Plautus, Cas. 239 ff., Curc. 142.—Pp. 484-8. F. Biicheler. Der 
echte oder der unechte Juvenal? He rejects the new lines 
ascribed to Juvenal which were recently discovered at Oxford, 
and thinks they are the work of an imitator of the fourth century. 
—Pp. 488-94. E. Ziebarth. Zur Ueberlieferungsgeschichte 
kretischer Inschriften.—Pp. 494-5. J. M. Stahl. On the use of 
the predicative participle in Greek.—P. 495. A. Zimmermann. 
Zum auct. inc. de praenominibus liber.—Pp. 495-6. F. Solmsen. 
On the formation of the word ga:dvvrjs.—P. 496. H. Stein. Note 
on Thuk. IV 63, 1. 


Pp. 497-525. K. Dziatzko. An attempt to reconstruct the 
plot of Menander’s Georgos. 


Pp. 526-43. C. F. W. Miiller. Textual notes on Plautus 
(continued from p. 403). Pers. 67, 550, 685; Poen. 742, 871, 
al 
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1078, 1087; Pseud. 532, 616, 761, 625, 650, 802; Rud. 49, 61, 65, 
190, 191, 481, 497, 561, 1045, 1046, 1069, 1090, 1200, 1347; Stich. 
152, 216, 248, 537, 606, 644, 718, 771; Trin. 158, 722, 1018, 1051, 
1090, 1108. 

Pp. 544-54. W. Bannier. On the arrangements for collecting 
tribute in the Attic state. 


Pp. 555-92. C. Fries. Av first instalment of ‘Studies on 
Cicero’s Timaeus.’ I. On the history of the text. II. The Latin 
Timaeus is in all probability the work of Cicero, not of Tiro. 


Pp. 593-601. W. Croénert. Notes on sentence-rhythm in 
Greek prose, with reference to Josephus (Niese, 321-3) and to 
the inscription (B. C. H. XXI 346 ff.) which contains the creed of 
the Epicurean philosopher, Diogenes of Oinoanda. 


Pp. 602-30. L. Paul. On the career of L. Verginius Rufus. 


Miscellaneous notes.—Pp. 631-2. Fr. Susemihl. On the date 
of Theodektes of Phaselis—Pp. 632-3. H. Rabe. Ein Phoi- 
bammon-Fragment (Nachtrag zu Bd. 50, 241 fg.).—Pp. 633-8. 
H. Schone. A list of passages in Greek and Latin in which én 
or inguit is separated by one or more words from its subject; 
e. g. Edn, Aéyets, 6 Lpwraydpas, Vincite, inquit, si ita vultis, 
Sabinus, etc.—P. 638. L. Radermacher. On the form oirasi, 
e. g. in Aristotle, Rhet. 1420°.—Pp. 638-40. O. Plasberg. Note 
on the word mantiniscor (Plaut. Capt. 896). The writer approves 
of the derivation from mantisa, which means ‘sauce.’ 


Haverrorp WILFRED P. MuSTARD. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


The manufacture of grammatical examples is as dangerous as 
the manufacture of dynamite, and when a fatality occurs, one 
must bow to it with resignation or without, according to one’s 
temperament. A few weeks ago I addressed myself to the study 
of the third edition of a famous manual, and one of the first 
things that my eye rested on was an elaborate discussion of the 
difference between mpaéros, rpdrnv and mparov ri émorodny avé yyaoa. 
The natural man was tempted to cry out in the language of the 
Emperor Julian: dvéyrav, xaréyyov. But Basil the Great 
was wiser when he rejoined: « oix dy xaréyyws: and long 
acquaintance with blunders of every kind, his own included, 
teaches the critic such tolerance as Brief Mention has always 
shown. There, for instance, is the chapter of typographical 
errors, which covers more sins than ever charity did. The 
printer who has to battle with a smudgy handwriting and knows 
nothing about Cicero’s domestic relations, prints ‘Terentizs’ for 
‘Terentia’ (A. J. P. XIX, p. 234, 1. 14 from top), and the proof- 
reader can not see the printed ‘Terentius’ for the real ‘ Terentia.’ 
Sensum oculorum praecipit animus. What the eminent scholar 
alluded to above had in his mind’s eye instead of dvéyvaca it is 
hard to divine. Perhaps, after all, it is simply a misprint for 
dvéyyoxa. But this instance is only one among many and is 
easily accounted for psychologically. The writer is so eager to 
make the point he is driving at, that he pays little heed to the 
road, and in the words of the play-book: AavOdver orpdny dxpav 
maigas. Many years ago an accomplished French scholar made 
up, let us hope, for an elementary book the scandalous phrase: 
je suis le fils de mon oncle. Of course, the statement may have 
had historical ‘warrant in royal and imperial chronicles, but it 
is, for all that, sadly out of place in a children’s book, and we 
must charitably suppose that the professor’s mind was wandering 
when he penned that sentence. I have often wondered whether 
Aristotle himself é rév dmoBpéxwv eis voov, when illustrating 
the difference between dyxos and ovvropia (Rhet. III, c. 6) by ris 
tis ierépas and ris jyerépas yuvatxés, did not manufacture 
his examples. ‘Our wife’ for ‘my wife’ was not impossible to 
the Greeks, and would not have sounded to them so much like a 
village editorial as it does to us. To take an example that 
happens to be at hand, a Coan epitaph, published in HERzoG’s 
most interesting Kotsche Forschungen und Funde (Leipzig, 
Dieterich), represents a dead wife as saying (No. 169): 
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8ax réxvois kai dperéepa. 


Still, such a pluralis maiestaticus is too suggestive of polyandry, 
of Agis and Alkibiades, who might have called Timaia ‘our wife,’ 
of Euripides and Kephisophon. Perhaps Aristotle was thinking 
of some future husband of Herpyllis, whom he mentions in his 
will, éay BovAnra dvdpa AauBavew, he says, dros pi dvatios 
But there is no danger that some champion of Aristotle will 
not arise even from the dry bones of his mistakes. Nor is the 
question so simple, after all. For aught we know, Philip, who 
was not a person of refined tastes, may have been in the habit of 
writing about Olympias as ‘our wife’ (Plut., Vit. Alex.,c. 2). In 
Pindar, P. 3, 41, the interpretation of yévos dydy is a moot point, 
which has to be decided by one’s judgment as to Apollo’s state 
of mind; and so when Cicero, in a letter to Terentia (Fam. XIV 
5, 1), calls Tullia ‘lux zostra,’ ‘our sunbeam,’ as Lane translates 
it, mostra may have a double meaning—one for the wife, one for 
the doting father. Tullia was to him ‘the light of my life.’ 


It is just ten years since Professor MAX MULLER published in 
the Mew Review that doleful article entitled ‘What to do with 
Our Old People,’ which doubtless made many an aging professor 
think of joining the ‘fourth stage’ of Hindu sages and retiring to 
the jungle, there to be devoured in due time by more despatchful 
wild beasts than the wolf that prowls about the door of the average 
teacher. It is likely that Max MULLER takes a more cheerful 
view of life now than he did then. But even at that time he did 
not object to some show of activity on the part of the aged, and 
the professor was still to be allowed to lecture after he had done 
hard work for twenty-five years. Several of my German pro- 
fessors had passed Max MiLLeER’s limit, and, for my part, I 
should not like to leave out of the history of my intellectual life 
either Boeckh or Welcker. It is a pleasure to have seen Karl 
Ritter in the professor’s chair and a pleasure to remember that 
one day in the summer semester of 1852 I dropped in to hear 
Ernst Moritz Arndt talk of ‘Vergleichende Volkergeschichte.’ 
He was then eighty-three years old; and it was not until the next 
semester that we were told ‘venerabilem senectutem excusans a 
scholiis habendis vacabit.’ But he continued to work and publish 
after that. Among these strenuous paxpéfio is to be counted 
Professor ALBERT JAHN, who, in spite of age—he was born in 
1811—and partial blindness, continues the work of his life, now 
in the Hermes, now in the Revue de Philologie. To be sure, in 
consequence of the failure of his eyesight the elaboration of his 
Biography of Carl Jahn (Bern, Wyss) had to be intrusted to 
other hands. Whatever the world at large may think of the 
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intellectual progeny of these Masinissas of philology, humanity 
must approve the comfort their example gives to those who are 
toiling after them. To stop is to invite death, and ALFRED 
FLECKEISEN, who relinquished the editorship of the Neue Jahr- 
biicher a short time ago (A.J. P. XIX 114), has at last found 
time to die (August 8, 1899). 


The foregoing meditation was left over from a previous number. 
Meanwhile the philological world has been welcoming the Mélanges 
Weil, published in honor of the veteran scholar, who has reached 
the age of eighty years in full activity, as witness the last number 
of the Journal (p. 353), and the distinguished Italian historian, 
ETToRE Pais, has celebrated in a special article the thirtieth of 
November, 1899, on which Theodore Mommsen completed his 
eighty-second anniversary ‘pieno di vigore fisico e di energie 
morali.’ It is time to say dpxeirw Bios when the last working-hour 
strikes. 


The mention of FLECKEISEN gives me occasion to say that the 
journal which has succeeded his /ahrbiicher shows a keen appre- 
ciation of the needs of the larger public, which it is intended to 
reach. A marked feature is the number of articles that cover a 
wide range and present the themes under discussion in a more 
popular style than is common in technical repertories. A readable 
article in a philological journal is apt to breed suspicions of the 
direst kind, but the editors of this periodical, ILBERG and 
RICHTER, can shelter themselves under their broad phylactery : 
Neue Jahrbicher fiir das klassische Altertum, Geschichte u. 
deutsche Litteratur u. fiir Paedagogik (Teubner). It is the only 
philological journal I have ever taken with me on a holiday trip. 


According to the scholiast on the Odyssey (« 389), Polyphemos 
was érepdpOaduos, NOt povddGadyos, and it was confidently maintained 
that the Cyclops had lost his right eye before he made the 
acquaintance of Utis. From a Berlin doctoral dissertation de 
Cyclope Homerico et Euripideo, by an American scholar, Pro- 
fessor NEWCOMER, we learn that no vase painted before the 
middle of the fifth century reproduced Polyphemos with the 
familiar solitary eye in the middle of the forehead. On all these 
vases, however, only one eye is in evidence, except in the case of 
one Boeotian vase; but as the two eyes there are closed in sleep, 
we are left in the dark as to the artist’s conception. Between the 
Homeric and the Hesiodean Cyclopes there is a great difference. 
The Homeric Cyclopes were merely a savage race of men; the 
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Hesiodean Cyclopes were one-eyed Titans who wrought at the 
forge of Hephaistos. Later poems blended the rural gentry and 
the Titanic brood, and when Euripides makes the Homeric story 
the basis of his satyr-drama, he introduces other ingredients freely 
and does not forget to add the pungent vinegar of his own wit. 
To judge by recent articles on the Cyclops, this was well worth 
saying. 


The wider public will be grateful to Professor OLDENBERG for 
having collected his illuminating essays on Hindu and Old 
Persian themes, under the title Aus Judien und Iran (Berlin, 
Hertz). Of especial interest to American scholarship is the 
tribute which he pays to the “neue, ausgezeichnete Arbeit eines 
amerikanischen Gelehrten, der mit grdsster Vollstandigkeit ge- 
sammelt und discutirt hat, was morgenlandische wie abendlan- 
dische Quellen von Traditionen und Legenden iiber das Leben 
Zarathustra’s enthalten”: A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, Zoroaster, 
the Prophet of Ancient lran (The Macmillan Co.). In default of 
the critical notice overdue from the Journal to the importance and 
excellence of the work of our eminent Avestan scholar, Brief 
Mention allows itself to reproduce this one specimen of the 
esteem in which Professor JACKSON'S researches are held. 


M. W.: To-day, when there is so much glib talk about colonial 
administration, a scholarly work like that of ADOLF SCHULTEN, 
Das romische Afrika (Leipzig, Dietrich, 1899), commands our 
interest in an unusual degree. The most successful colonizers 
that the world has seen were the Romans, and from their experi- 
ence, Americans as well as the French and other nations may 
draw useful lessons. Schulten dedicates his book to Paul Gauck- 
ler, who has done so much for the investigation and preservation 
of Roman antiquities in Africa. After a brief examination of the 
geographical features of Northern Africa and an account of the 
various native races, he sketches the Roman colonization, which 
entered upon its most flourishing period under the Emperor 
Severus, himself an African. The gradual assimilation of the 
Punic and Berber elements is admirably portrayed, as well as the 
wise policy of the Romans of not interfering violently with estab- 
lished cults. The Punic Baal was merged with the Roman 
Saturn: hundreds of dedications are found to Saturnus Balcara- 
nensis. The fertility of the land was great, and the numerous 
settlements connected by a network of roads attest the enterprise 
of the Romans. The inscriptions found—more than 20,000 in 
number—throw much light upon the condition of the inhabitants 
and the administration of the government. The evidence of 
numerous mosaics is also called upon to fill out the picture of the 
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daily life of the aristocracy and the peasant class, and the author 
succeeds, within brief limits, in clearly setting forth the character- 
istics of the people, their art, architecture, and general culture. 
To the ninety-three pages of text are added twenty-three of notes 
and references in finer print, and there are five full-page illustra- 
tions: 1, the amphitheatre at Thysdrus, the largest ruin in Africa, 
not so very much smaller than the Coliseum; 2, the theatre at 
Thugga; 3, the triumphal arch at Cillium [Africa is rich in such 
triumphal arches, fifty-three having been discovered]; 4 and 5, 
the capitols of Sufetula and Thugga. [Illustrations of Timgad 
are wanting, but for these the reader is referred to the monu- 
mental work of Boeswillwald and Cagnat. It need hardly be 
added that the treatment, which is throughout sympathetic and 
suggestive, and never dull, rests upon a thorough knowledge of 
the monuments and the literature. 


H. L. W.: The readiness of the discoverer to exaggerate the 
importance of his discovery, and to wax hot in defence of his 
views when they are attacked, is again illustrated in the contro- 
versy over the recently found archaic Latin inscription of the 
Roman Forum. Controversies, like thunder-storms, sometimes 
clear the air: in this instance, however, there are still clouds in 
the sky. That the inscription is by no means as old as Professor 
Ceci thought, seems now quite certain; but the purpose and 
meaning of the record are not yet within our grasp, though the 
view of Professor Comparetti is, on the whole, the most probable 
yet offered (Atene e Roma, July-Aug. 1899). A connected 
account of the discovery and its discussion to the end of 1899, 
was recently published by G. TRoPEA under the title ‘La Stele 
Arcaica del Foro Romano’ (Estratto della Rivista di storia 
antica, anno IV, pp. 469-509). He has not mentioned all the 
essays dealing with the subject (cf. Hiilsen, B. Ph. W. 1899, No. 
49), but he has done what is better in writing a concise, clear and 
interesting history of a controversy which lost none of its heat, 
because the principals were separated by the snowy Alps. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The present issue of the Journal has been somewhat retarded 
by the printing of an Index of Contributors to the last ten 
volumes. The preparation and publication of so complete an 
Index as that which crowned the first ten volumes proved to be 
beyond the resources of the Journal; but the list of contributors 
and of the subjects treated by them will, it is hoped, be of some 
assistance in referring to the numbers that have appeared since 
the beginning of 1890. 
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zur Geschichte der lateinischen Worthildung. Das Suffix -do-. 


Englische Siudien.— Rhefnisches Museum fiir Philologie: 


ReCENT PUBLICATIONS, 

BOOKS. RECEIVED, © 

CONTRIBUTORS TO XI-XX, 


Open to original communications in all departments of philology, classical, 
comparative, oriental, modern ; condensed reports of current philological work ; 
summaries of chief articles in the leading philological journals of Europe ; 
reviews by specialists; bibliographical lists. Four numbers constitute a vol- 
ume, one volume each year. Subscription price $3.00 year, payable to the 
publisher in advance; single numbers, $1.00 each. Suitable advertisements 
will be inserted at the following rates: 


larter page... 


The English FREER of the American Journal of Philology are 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Paternoster House, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W..C. : 

SpeciaL Noritce.—The stock of complete sets of THR AMERICAN JOURNAL 


OF PHILOLOGY has passed over into the hands of the undersigned. » These 
sets will be sold for the present at the regular price, $60 for the twenty 
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-volumes, cash to accompany the order. Single volumes, $3; single numbers, 


$1 each, so far as they can be supplied. Address 
THE JoHNs Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 


Published quarterly. ‘Ihree dollars a year (postage paid), Entered at the Postoffice of 
Baltimore, Md., as second-class matter, 


Press. of The Friedenwald Co. 
- Baltimore, Md. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


A last opportunity to secure the standard work 
on Comparative Philology: 


BRUGMANN, Elements of a Comparative Grammar 
of the Indo-Germanic Languages, English trans- 
lation, 4 volumes and Index, complete in 5 vol- 
umes, published $20.00, at about two-thirds reduc- 


tion, or 
$7.50 net, 


EXPRESSAGE EXTRA. 


The number of copies set aside now being nearly 
exhausted, we will fill all orders up to April Ist at 
this small outlay; after that date the price will be 
$12.50 net. The Plates having been destroyed, 
no new edition of the English translation will 
be published, hence a rare chance for all Libraries 
and Philologists. 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 


812 Broadway, - - NEW YORK. 
LONDON. LEIPZIG. PARIS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The stock of complete sets of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
PHILOLOGyY has passed over into the hands of the undersigned. 
These sets will be sold at the regular price, $60 for the twenty 
volumes, cash to accompany the order. Single volumes, $3; 
single numbers, $1 each, so far as they can be supplied. 


Address 


THE JOHNS HoPkKINs PREss, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 


THE FRIEDENWALD 
COMPANY, 


Printers, 
Lithographers, 
Book Binders, 


BALTIMORE, EUTAW AND GERMAN STREETS, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE LEADING HOUSE. 


Printers of the American Journal of Philology, American 
Journal of Mathematics, Memoirs from the Biolog- 
ical Laboratory, Studies in Historical and 
Political Science, issued by the Johns 
Hopkins University. 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY SUBMITTED. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. iii 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Second Series. 
The Journal of the Archaeological Institute of America. 


EDITORIAL BOARD. 


Editor-in-Chie/.—Professor J. H. WRIGHT. 
Associate Editors.—Professors J. R. WHEELER (for the School at Athens), A. MARQUAND 
(for the School in Rome), and H. N. Fowxsr. 
Honorary Editors.—Professors J. W. Wut (President of the Institute), T. D. Seymour 
(Chairman, Committee of the School at Athens), and W. G. Hare (Chairman, Com- 
mittee of the School in Rome). 


, The JouRNAL OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA was established in 1897. 
t contains 
I. Archaeological Papers of the Institute, in the fields of American, Christian, Classical 
and Oriental Archaeology. 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. 
II. Proceedings of the Institute. 
Summaries of Archaeological News and Discussions. 
Classified Bibliography of Current Archaeological Literature. 
Correspondence; Notes and Notices. 
III. Reports of the Institute. 
IV. Bulletins (separately paged) containing miscellaneous matter. 
Important papers are reprinted, and sold se tely. 
Communications for the Editors may be addressed to Joun H. WriGut, Editor-in- Chie/, 
38 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, or to any member of the Editorial Board. 


Six times a Year. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. Single numbers, $1.00. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YorK CITY. 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES 


BY 


BASIL LANNEAU GILDERSLEEVE 


520 pages, small quarto, bound in cloth. Price, $3.50 (nel). 


EDUCATIONAL Essays:—1. Limits of Culture. 2. Classics and 
Colleges. 3. University Work in America. 4. Grammar 
and Aesthetics. 


LITERARY AND HIsTORICAL STupDIES:—1. Legend of Venus. 
2. Xanthippe and Socrates. 3. Apollonius of Tyana. 
4- Lucian. 5. The Emperor Julian. 6. Platen’s Poems. 
7. Maximilian; his Travels and his Tragedy. 8. Occa- 


sional Addresses. 
N. MURRAY, 


THE Jouns Hopkins PREss, 
Oct., 1890. BALTIMORE, Mp. 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, 
BALTIMORE. 


I, American Journal of Mathematics. 
‘S. Newco, Editor. Quarterly. 4to. Volume XXII in progress. $5 
per volume, 
II. American Chemical Journal. 
I. REMSEN, Editor, Monthly. 8vo. Volume XXIII in progress. $4 per 
volume. 
III. American Journal of Philology. 
B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, Editor. Quarterly. 8vo. Volume XX complete, 
$3 per volume. Index to Vols. I-X, $1. 
IV. Studies from the Biological Laboratory. 8vo. Volume V complete. 
$5 per volume. 
V. Studies in Historical and Political Science. 
H. B. ApAms, Editor. Monthly. 8vo. Volume XVIII in progress. $3 
per volume. 
VI. Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 
Containing reports of scientific and literary work in progress in Baltimore. 
4to. Vol. XIX in progress. $1 per year. 
VII. Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin. Monthly. 4to. Volume XI in 
progress. $1 per year. 
VIII. Johns Hopkins Hospital Reports. 4to. Volume VIII in progress. $5 
per volume. 
IX. Contributions to Assyriology and Comparative Semitic Philology. 
(Beitrige zur Assyriologie, etc.) Vol. IV in progress, 
X. Memoirs from the Biological Laboratory. 
W. K. Brooks, Editor. Volume IV complete. $7.50 per volume. 
XI. Modern Language Notes. 
A. M. Editor. Monthly. 4to. Volume XV in progress. 
$1.50 per volume. 
XII. Journal of Experimental Medicine. 
W. H. WEtcH, Editor. Bi-monthly. 8vo. Volume V in progress. $5 
per volume. 
XIII. American Journal of Insanity. 
Henry M. Hurp, Editor. Quarterly. 4to. $5 per volume. 
XIV. Reports of Maryland Geological Survey. 
WILLIAM B, CLARK, Editor. 
XV. Terrestrial Magnetism and Atmospheric Electricity. 
L. A. Bauer, Editor. Quarterly. 8vo. Volume V in progress. $2.50 
per volume. 
XVI. Annual Report. 
Presented by the President to the Board of Trustees, reviewing the opera- 
tions of the University during the past academic year. 
XVII. Annual Register. 
Giving the list of officers and students, and stating the regulations, etc., of 
the University. Published at the close of the academic year. 


In addition to the serials above named, copies may be obtained of the works 

mentioned below: 

THE CRITICAL EDITION OF THE HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Edited by Professor Paul Haupt. Prospectus on application. 

ROWLAND’s PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NORMAL SOLAR SPECTRUM, 10 plates. 
$20.00. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE JOHNS Hopkins Hospitau. J. S. Billings, Editor. 
116 pp. 4to. 56 plates. $7.50, cloth. 

THE TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES. Complete facsimile edition. Edited by 
J. Rendel Harris. 110 pp. 4to. 10 plates. $5.00. 

REPRODUCTION IN PHOTOTYPE OF A SyRIAC MS WITH THE ANTILEGOMENA 
EpiIsTLes. Edited by I. H. Hall. $3. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIA HOoPKINSIENSIS. Part I. Philology. Parts II-III. Chemistry, 
Mineralogy and Geology. Parts IV-V-VI. Physics, Astronomy and 
Mathematics. 8vo. 30 cents per part. 


A full list of publications will be sent on application. 


Communications in respect to exchanges and remittances may be 
sent to The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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